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ABSTRACT 
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community must help, and nothing is more important than a highly skilled, 
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every child become a reader, and an introduction that addresses the "right 
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Early Care and Education; (3) Read to Succeed: How Schools Can Help Every 
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O n the eve of the millennium, 
the United States is poised 
for a breakthrough in student 
reading achievement. If we 
can move beyond the “reading war” over 
instructional methods, we have good 
reason to be optimistic about progress in 
reading in the near future. This 
progress can be predicted based on the 
synergy of four key factors. 
l.The need to read has never been 
greater. As difficult as life has been for 
illiterate Americans in the past, 1 the 
economy of the near future will offer 
even fewer jobs for workers with poor 
reading skills. 2 The Information Age 
and the advance of technology into daily 
life make the job prospects for poor 
readers bleaker than ever. We must 
improve reading achievement now, or 



risk denying a substantial portion 
of students the opportunity to con- 
tribute to and participate fully in our 
society. 3 

2. More Americans at all levels of 
society — federal, state, community, 
school, and family— are mobilizing to 
improve reading. The American public 
understands that when our students fail 
to read, we are failing them. An unprece- 
dented pro-literacy movement, focused 
on children under age 9, is driving activ- 
ities in thousands of communities today 
and could do so in thousands more to- 
morrow. 

The Clinton-Gore administration has 
joined Congress to create the boldest 
national reading initiative in 30 
years. 4 Governors and legislatures 
in the majority of states are taking 
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decisive action regarding illiteracy, 5 and 
many mayors of cities with stubborn il- 
literacy rates are tackling the challenge 
head-on. 

Newspapers, businesses, libraries, 
sports teams, community service groups, 
employees, college students, and volun- 
teers of all ages are stepping forward to 
tutor children, work with parents, pro- 
vide books, and support schools. 6 In 
fact, in 1999 we are witnessing a year of 
unparalleled activity to get more chil- 
dren on the road to reading. 

This crusade is reshaping our view of 
the reading challenge. No longer can we 
simply point fingers at schools for fail- 
ing to teach students to read. Every par- 
ent, teacher, and citizen has a role to 
play to spark dramatic improvement in 
reading. 

By expanding our view of who con- 
tributes to students’ reading success, we 
are increasing the opportunities for mil- 
lions of Americans to endow our chil- 
dren with this lifelong skill. If we suc- 
ceed in engaging this untapped pool of 
adults, the results will revolutionize ed- 
ucation in this country. 

3. A blueprint for action is now avail- 
able. The U.S. Department of Education 
commissioned the National Research 
Council to write a scholarly and inde- 
pendent review of all reading research 
on children. The council’s 1998 land- 
mark report, Preventing Reading Diffi- 
culties in Young Children , 7 clearly lays 
out what we can and must do to help 
every child become a reader. This widely 
respected report calls for an end to the 
“reading war” over instructional meth- 
ods and for the adoption of a variety of 



common sense and research-based tech- 
niques. 

The National Research Council found 
that children benefit from experiences 
in early childhood that foster language 
development, cultivate a motivation to 
read, and establish a link between print 
and spoken words. Later, students need 
to develop a clear understanding of the 
relationship between letters and sounds, 
and an ability to obtain meaning from 
what they read. 

Teaching with a flexible mix of re- 
search-based instructional methods, 
geared toward individual students, is 
more effective than strict adherence to 
any one approach. 

Teachers need to understand the 
most up-to-date reading research and be 
able to implement it in their classrooms. 

Teachers also must be able to identify 
reading difficulties in students early on 
and marshal appropriate interventions 
in response. Young learners need contin- 
uing encouragement and individualized 
instruction to succeed. 

4. For the first time since reading 
achievement has been measured, na- 
tional reading scores have improved in 
all three grades tested. On the latest 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) Reading Report Card, 8 
average reading scores in grades 4, 8, 
and 12 rose from one-third to one-half of 
a grade level between 1994 and 1998. 
While much remains to be done, this 
modest progress reflects a renewed com- 
mitment to improve reading and reveals 
the potential for greater success if 
everyone works together, using the best 
and latest research. 
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The Task Ahead 

Powered by the dynamics of the econ- 
omy, the reading crusade of our citizens, 
a blueprint for action, and unprece- 
dented momentum, a significant reading 
breakthrough is within our grasp. Start 
Early , Finish Strong lays out what we 
must do to accelerate the pace, and to 
leave no child behind. 

Start Early 

By starting early, we address the fact 
that the roots of reading take hold well 
before children go to school. We cannot 
focus only on fourth-grade reading 
scores as the problem, because chil- 
dren’s reading habits and skills are al- 
ready well established by that age. We 
now know we should start much ear- 
lier — even from birth — to develop a 
child’s reading ability. Research shows 
we can improve reading achievement by 
starting in early childhood to build cog- 
nitive and language skills. ® 

Parents and early caregivers play an 
essential role in laying the foundations 
for literacy by talking and reading daily 
to babies and toddlers. A recent parent 
survey offers a hopeful sign: more 
preschoolers are being read to daily by 
family members than in recent years. 10 
Yet more than 4 in 10 preschoolers, 5 in 
10 toddlers, and 6 in 10 babies are not 
read to regularly. 11 All parents of young 
children need encouragement to read to 
their children. Grandparents and other 
adults can become a child’s daily reader 
too. 

Six in 10 children spend a substantial 
part of each day in the care of someone 
other than a parent. 12 Child care 
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providers and early childhood teachers 
can do much more to prepare young 
children for reading success. 

Working in preschools, child care cen- 
ters, nursery schools, and home-based 
care settings, this corps of adults has 
tremendous potential to enhance young 
children’s language development and 
thus prepare them to read better. Many 
of these providers and teachers, how- 
ever, need better training 13 and higher 
wages 14 to more effectively promote the 
cognitive, language, social, and emo- 
tional development that are the founda- 
tions of reading success. 

Finish Strong 

When a child enters school ready to 
read, what happens next? That’s when 
all adults in the child’s life must be pre- 
pared — to “finish strong.” Schools can’t 
do it alone. But improvements in pri- 
mary school— kindergarten through 
third grade — present a tremendous op- 
portunity to boost reading achievement. 
We now know how to finish the job that 
parents and caregivers start: parents 
must stay involved, and nothing is more 
important than a highly skilled, well- 
prepared teacher. 15 

Universities, colleges of education, 
state teacher licensing boards, and leg- 
islatures must raise standards for profi- 
ciency in reading instruction for teacher 
candidates. 16 Veteran teachers need 
high-quality, ongoing professional devel- 
opment in research-based reading in- 
struction. 17 Teachers need time to work 
together to improve their teaching tech- 
niques, and elementary school princi- 
pals can integrate a schoolwide focus on 
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reading achievement . 18 Parents and 
community members can form reading 
compacts with schools to marshal all 
their resources to help more children 
succeed . 19 

A key factor for a strong finish is the 
involvement of the whole community in 
the pro-literacy crusade. The seeds of 
this crusade are already sprouting in 
cities and towns nationwide, and these 
examples can be shared with and repli- 
cated in many communities. 

Every elementary school child who 
needs a tutor should have one, for extra 
reading practice during or after 
school. 20 All students, but especially 
poor children, benefit from summer 



finish 

reading programs to prevent erosion of 
reading skills and promote the joy of 
reading . 21 Many more children need 
books to read and adults to read to 
them . 22 Every citizen can help and mil- 
lions more can contribute to make every 
child a proficient reader. 

The momentum is with us for a 
breakthrough in student reading 
achievement. To seize this moment in 
history, we must lay down our weapons 
in the old reading war and engage new 
troops in the right kind of reading war — 
the war on illiteracy. If we all commit to 
“start early, finish strong,” we can 
achieve a breakthrough and help every 
child become a good reader. 
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he phrase reading war has 
been the popular description 
for long-running disagree- 
ments about the best way to 



teach children to read. Fierce battles 
have been waged by academics and the- 
orists since the late 1800s (McCormick, 
1999), with classroom teachers often 
spinning like weathervanes as they 
tried to align classroom practices with 
the prevailing winds. 

The most recent conflicts, fought in 
school boards and state legislatures, are 
just the latest attempts by proponents of 
phonics and whole language to domi- 
nate the teaching of reading. 

Through the years, though, the 
United States has been losing the real 
reading war — the war against illiteracy. 
Today, 10 million American schoolchild- 
ren are poor readers (Fletcher & Lyon, 



1998). As a nation, we have failed to en- 
sure that all children are good readers 
by the time they leave the primary 
grades. 



Even with changing fashions in cur- 
riculum and instruction, and the overall 
push for education reform, the percent- 
age of children who read well has not 
improved substantially for more than 25 
years (NAEP 1996 Trends Report). 
Among our poorest children, more than 
half of all fourth-graders who are eligi- 
ble for the free lunch program fail to 
read at the Basic achievement level 
needed for academic success (NAEP 
1998 Reading Report Card). In our high- 
est-poverty public schools, a whopping 
68 percent of fourth-graders fail to reach 
the Basic level of achievement. Only one 
in 10 fourth-graders at these schools can 
read at the Proficient level, the ideal 
goal for all students (NAEP 1998 Read- 
ing Report Card). 

Clearly, pursuit of the same old 
strategies won’t help more children 
master reading. To win this real reading 
war, it’s time to broaden our views on re- 
sponsibility for reading, and enlist new 
and more effective troops — involved 
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parents, highly skilled child care 
providers, effective primary schoolteach- 
ers, and committed communities. We 
must start early and finish strong, to 
help every child become a good reader. 



A National Crusade 

In his 1996 State of Education address, 
U.S. Education Secretary Richard W. 
Riley issued a clarion call for a new na- 
tional crusade: every American child 
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must become a good reader by the end of 
third grade. President Clinton’s 1997 
State of the Union address launched a 
national literacy initiative, The America 
Reads Challenge, to pursue Riley’s goal. 
And in 1998, a landmark study by the 
National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences provided a 
blueprint for action to create a nation of 
readers. Significantly, the report, 
Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young 
Children , calls for an end to the old 
reading war and recommends a new 
research-based mix of instruction that 



suits each individual child. 

Each of these recent actions has em- 
phasized a common strategy for success: 
we must start early by preparing young 
children to read, and we must finish 
strong by providing excellent instruction 
and community support in the primary 
grades. 

By starting early, we look to the roots 
of reading ability. Broadening our ap- 
proach gives us the advantage of 
preparing children to read from birth, 
with the active involvement of loving 
families. Millions of early care and edu- 
cation personnel — in child care centers, 
preschools, and home-based child 
care — present a largely untapped re- 
source for building the foundations for 
reading success. An early start enables 
every child to arrive at kindergarten 
ready to learn to read. 

But a large survey of kindergarten 
teachers reported that 35 percent of 
children arrive at school unprepared to 
learn (Boyer, 1991). Children who lack 
reading readiness are more likely to de- 
velop reading problems when formal 
schooling begins (Scarborough, 1998). 
The preparation these children need 
comes from experiences rich with lan- 
guage and text, and from talking and 
reading with parents and caregivers 
(National Research Council, 1998). 

Once in school, a child needs teachers 
with strong, research-based skills in 
reading instruction who have the sup- 
port required to maintain these skills. 
Members of the community can help by 
tutoring children, helping parents, pro- 
viding books, and supporting schools. 
Such a strong finish offers every student 
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the best opportunity to become a good 
reader by the end of third grade. 

Following the release of the National 
Research Councirs 1998 report, Presi- 
dent Clinton signed The Reading Excel- 
lence Act, the most significant child 
literacy law enacted by Congress in 
more than three decades. 

Most states have redoubled their ef- 
forts to significantly improve reading 
achievement. In recent years, more than 
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20 state legislatures have passed a 
flurry of new child literacy laws and 
budgets. (See Appendix II.) 

Mayors, business leaders, community 
groups, and millions of individual Amer- 
icans are taking the challenge and tack- 
ling the root causes of illiteracy. In 1999, 
we are witnessing a time of unparalleled 
activity to get more children on the road 
to reading. 

The Need to Read 

It would be hard to overstate the vital 
importance of learning to read well. 
Reading is the key that unlocks virtu- 
ally all other learning. 

Written language often delivers the 
content of science, mathematics, reli- 
gion, politics, and other essential sub- 
jects. The Bible, the Torah, the Koran, 



and other great sacred texts are central 
to the world's religions. Our nation's 
founding documents also are written, as 
are the ballots through which we partic- 
ipate in civic life. Reading literature, po- 
etry, and history allows us to reach out 
beyond our own lives to develop a 
broader and richer understanding of the 
human experience. 

With all its wonder and power, even 
the Internet remains a text-driven 
medium: to navigate the World Wide 
Web, you must be able to read. As Vice 
President Gore has said, “In an economy 



Why Third Grade? 

Children are expected to learn to J 
read in the primary grades, j 

kindergarten through third, when j 
most reading instruction is given. j 
By fourth grade, students are ex- j 
pected to read to learn . 

Over time, learning becomes 
more complex, with heightened 
demands on students to use read- 
ing skills to analyze or to solve 
problems. Good reading skills are 
required to study geography, do 
math, use computers, and conduct j 
experiments. Even motivated, j 

hard-working students are se- j 

verely hampered in their school- 
work if they cannot read well by 
the end of third grade. j 



Source: US. Department of 
Education , Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative 
Services 
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Note: Percentages may not add up to 100 percent due to rounding . 
Source: U.S. Department of Education, 1999. The NAEP 1998 Reading 
Report Card for the Nation. 



increasingly powered by information 
and technology, reading and the ability 
to learn are strategic skills ” 

Locked Out of the World of Words 

For 38 percent of fourth-graders, access 
to the world of words is endangered be- 
cause they read below the Basic 
achievement level, lacking even partial 
mastery of the reading skills needed for 
grade-level work (NAEP 1998 Reading 
Report Card). By eighth grade, 26 per- 
cent of the nation’s students continue to 
read below the Basic level set for that 
grade, and by twelfth grade, 23 percent 



remain below the Basic level. (The latter 
figure, of course, does not include stu- 
dents who dropped out before grade 12 
due to poor literacy skills.) 

These struggling readers are dispro- 
portionately from families living in 
poverty, according to the National Re- 
search Council. Poverty, and for some 
children, language differences, con- 
tribute to the large gaps between White 
and Asian students and Black and His- 
panic students. 

In fourth grade, 64 percent of Blacks 
and 60 percent of Hispanics read below 
the Basic level, compared with 27 per- 
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cent of Whites and 31 percent of 
Asian/Pacific Islanders (NAEP 1998 
Reading Report Card). 

But poor readers should not be 
stereotyped; reading difficulties occur in 
every school and in all types of families. 
While roughly half of all children learn 
to read with relative ease, the others 
have more trouble (Lyon, 1997). 

As many as one in five children will 
manifest a significant reading disability 
(Shaywitz et al., 1992). These students 
may not learn to connect the sounds of 
speech to written letters without inten- 
sive additional assistance — help that 
many do not receive (Lyon, 1997). 

Without intervention, most poor read- 
ers remain poor readers, limiting their 
academic achievement and their poten- 
tial. A startling 88 percent of children 
who have difficulty reading at the end of 
first grade display similar difficulties at 
the end of fourth grade (Juel, 1988). Ac- 
cording to researchers at Yale Univer- 
sity, three-quarters of students who 
are poor readers in third grade will 
remain poor readers in high school 
(Shaywitz et al., 1997). 

The United States renewed efforts to 
reform its schools in 1983 when a blue- 
ribbon commission warned we were “a 
nation at risk.” Efforts were launched 
again in the mid-1990s to raise acade- 
mic standards. 

Since then, many important changes 
have been made by local schools, dis- 
tricts, states, and the federal govern- 
ment. But thus far, instead of producing 
dramatic reading gains for all students, 
these changes have only begun to move 
us in the right direction. 



The Right Direction, 

But a Long Way to Go 

A 1991 international study found that 
American fourth- and ninth-grade stu- 
dents performed well in reading skills 
assessments compared with those in 
other advanced nations, surpassed only 
by students in Finland (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1996). 

But long-term trends seen in the 
NAEP show only minimal improve- 
ments in the reading proficiency of 
American 9-year-olds since 1971 
(NAEP 1996 Trends Report). Thirteen- 
year-olds have just barely improved, and 
17-year-olds read at about the same 
level as their counterparts did 25 years 
ago. 

The gap in achievement between 
White and Black children narrowed be- 
tween 1971 and 1984, a time of substan- 
tial new emphasis and resources, but 
has persisted since. The gap between 
White and Hispanic fourth-graders has 



Definitions of NAEP 
Achievement Levels 

Basic: Partial mastery of the prerequi- 
site knowledge and skills that are fun- 
damental for proficient work at each 
grade. 

Proficient: Solid academic perfor- 
mance and demonstration of compe- 
tency over challenging subject matter 
for each grade. 

Advanced: Superior performance. 



Source: National Assessment 
Governing Board 
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’71 ’75 ’80 ’84 ’88 ’90 ’92 ’94 ’96 

290 

Age 17 280 

270 
260 

Age 13 250 

240 
230 

Age 9 220 

210 

200 




Source : US. Department of Education, 1997. NAEP 1996 Trends in 
Academic Progress. 



actually increased since 1992 (NAEP 
1996 Trends Report). 

Signs of Hope 

For the first time ever, between 1994 
and 1998, NAEP reading scores im- 
proved in all three grades tested (grades 
4, 8, and 12). 

These gains, though modest, are 
equivalent to improving reading ability 
from one-third to one-half of a grade 
level. Lower-performing fourth-graders 
and most middle school students made 
the most significant progress. 

However, while reversing a down- 
ward trend, fourth- and twelfth-graders’ 
1998 reading scores remained virtually 
the same as in 1992. (Modest gains were 
seen by eighth-graders). 

Approximately four out of 10 fourth- 



graders remain below the Basic achieve- 
ment level in reading (NAEP 1998 
Reading Report Card). 

Small pockets of improvement were 
seen by some Black students in 1998. 
Reading scores rose slightly for Black 
fourth- and eighth-graders since 1994. 

Scores for eighth-grade Black chil- 
dren were also better than in 1992. 
(Black students’ twelfth-grade scores re- 
mained the same.) 

Still, only 10 percent of Black fourth- 
graders performed at or above the Profit 
dent level, compared with 39 percent of 
Whites and 13 percent of Hispanics. 

Hispanic twelfth-graders did see 
slight gains between 1994 and 1998. But 
fourth- and eighth-grade Hispanics stu- 
dents saw no significant change. White 
fourth-graders saw no change in 1998, 
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but White twelfth- and eighth-graders 
improved slightly since 1994. White 
eighth-graders’ scores were also an 
improvement over their 1992 results. 
The scores for Asian/Pacific Islander 
and Native American students made 
no significant change across these 
assessments. 

Aiming High, Falling Short 

While proficiency in grade-level reading 
is the goal for every child, only a small 
portion of students achieve that high de- 
gree of mastery. About 31 percent of 
fourth-graders, 33 percent of eighth- 
graders, and 40 percent of twelfth- 
graders attained a Proficient level or 
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higher in reading in 1998. Across the 
three grades, 7 percent or fewer reached 
the Advanced level of reading achieve- 
ment, indicating superior performance. 
Fewer boys than girls reached the Basic 
and Proficient marks. Students whose 
parents had dropped out of or completed 
only high school also had significantly 
lower scores (NAEP 1998 Reading Re- 
port Card). 

Poor reading ability can deter stu- 
dents from enriching activities and 
courses. Researchers have found that 
high school students with low reading 



skills spent less time in organized 
extracurricular activities such as clubs, 
teams, and bands, and more time shop- 
ping at the mall and talking on the 
telephone. 

Poor readers are also less likely to 
take more than one year of math, 
science, and foreign language — the 
gateway courses to college (Siegel & 
Loman, 1991). 

It is not surprising that more than 95 
percent of high school dropouts score at 
the two lowest levels of reading profi- 
ciency on national assessments (U.S. De- 
partment of Education, OERI, 1993). 
These are the saddest casualties of los- 
ing the real reading war. 

Poor Readers, Poor Prospects 

Clearly, the inability to read well exacts 
a huge toll on individuals. But it costs 
the nation as well. 

According to the National Institute 
for Literacy, family illiteracy often per- 
sists from one generation to the next. 
Low literacy is strongly related to un- 
employment, poverty, and crime. On av- 
erage, welfare recipients ages 17 to 21 
read at the sixth-grade level, well below 
what is needed to earn a living wage. In 
fact, 43 percent of those with the lowest 
literacy skills live in poverty. 

Not surprisingly, those sent to prison 
generally have lower literacy skills than 
the rest of the population: 70 percent of 
prisoners fall into the lowest two levels 
of reading proficiency (National Insti- 
tute for Literacy, 1998). 

Increasingly, a strong work ethic and 
a strong back will not be enough to sup- 
port a family. The global economy 
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Note: Percentages may not add up to 100 percent due to rounding. 
Source: U.S. Department of Education, 1999. The NAEP 1998 Reading 
Report Card for the Nation. 



demands that workers can read, write, 
compute, solve problems, and communi- 
cate clearly. Yet one in four adults can- 
not perform the basic literacy require- 
ments of a typical job (U.S. Office of 
Technology Assessment, 1993). Seventy- 
five percent of today’s jobs require 
at least a ninth-grade reading level 



(National Institute for Literacy, 1998). 
College-educated Americans are earn- 
ing, on average, 76 percent more than 
Americans who have only a high school 
diploma (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1999b). 

In early 1999, Education Secretary 
Richard W. Riley issued a challenge to 
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America’s students: reach beyond a high 
school diploma and aim to complete at 
least some college coursework. This 
challenge acknowledges a hard reality: 
of the 10 fastest-growing jobs in the 
next decade, eight will require either a 
college education or moderate to long- 
term postsecondary training (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1997). 

But literacy is about more than 
economics. Our ability to share informa- 
tion through the written word is vital 
in a democratic society. In order to live 
up to our democratic ideals and to 
share the richness that comes from 
thoughtful reflection, we must all be 
able to communicate and to make wise 
decisions. 

It is clear that the United States can- 
not afford to lose the real reading war: 
we can no longer allow so many children 
to leave the third grade without the 
reading skills needed for school success. 

To help all our children succeed and 
to compete as a nation, we must start 
early and finish strong; we must ensure 
that every American child becomes a 
reader. 

The Secrets of Reading Success 

A bumper sticker states, “If you can read 
this, thank a teacher.” But the latest re- 
search indicates the situation is more 
complex. 

Who plays the critical roles in prepar- 
ing a successful reader? 

First, as an essential starting point, 
families can maximize the benefits of 
parent-child communication from birth. 

Second, caregivers and preschool 
teachers can be given training and re- 



sources to stimulate emergent literacy. 

Third, children deserve well-trained 
teachers who understand reading devel- 
opment, who can pinpoint problems, and 
who can address them effectively (Na- 
tional Research Council, 1998). 

But the consequential task of ensur- 
ing that children learn to read should 
not be left to families, providers, and 
teachers alone. Entire communities can 
rally around their children for literacy 
success. This means more partnerships 
between schools and communities. It 
means greater engagement of private 
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enterprises, colleges, universities, and 
cultural groups. It means more volun- 
teers and more opportunities for legions 
of mentors and tutors. 

Americans from all walks of life must 
step forward to win the war against il- 
literacy. 

Unlike children who are struggling to 
decode words, we as a nation have al- 
ready unlocked the secrets to better 
reading. If we start early and finish 
strong, we can help every child become a 
good reader. 

The momentum is with us for a 
breakthrough in student reading 
achievement. The only question that re- 
mains is whether we are commited to 
literacy for every American child. 
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ecent research into human 
brain development is proving 
that parents truly are their 
children’s first teachers. What 
parents do, or don’t do, has a lasting im- 
pact on their child’s reading skill and lit- * 
eracy. For example, there is considerable ‘ 
evidence of a relationship between read- 
ing regularly to a child and that child’s 
later reading achievement (National Re- 
search Council, 1998). 

But many parents are not yet making 
the most of simple, vital opportunities to 
stimulate full and healthy child develop- 
ment in the early years, and by exten- 
sion, good reading readiness. As U.S. 
Education Secretary Richard W. Riley 
has said, “If every child were read to 
daily from infancy, it would revolution- 
ize education in this country!” 

Brain Development and Reading 

Children develop much of their capacity 
for learning in the first three years of 
life, when their brains grow to 90 per- 



cent of their eventual adult weight 
(Karoly et al., 1998). A child’s intelli- 
gence, so long as it falls within a normal 
range, does not determine the ease with 
/ which the child will learn to read. 
Rather, as children grow and experience 
the world, new neural connections are 
made. This orderly and individualized 
process, varying from child to child, 
makes reading possible. 

As parents talk, sing, and read to 
children, the children’s brain cells are 
literally turned on (Shore, 1997). Exist- 
ing links among brain cells are 
strengthened and new cells and links 
are formed. That is why infants’ and 
toddlers’ health and nutrition, along 
with good functioning of the senses, are 
so important. The opportunity for creat- 
ing the foundation for reading begins 
in the earliest years. Moreover, many 
pediatricians now believe that a child 
who has never held a book or listened to 
a story is not a fully healthy child 
(Klass, 1998). 
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Parents as Teachers 

Parents as Teachers (PAT) is an 
international family education 
program for parents of children 
from birth through age 5. Parents 
learn to become their children's 
best teachers. Evaluations have 
shown that PAT children at age 3 
have significantly enhanced 
language, problem-solving, and 
social development skills. 

PAT parents read more often 
to their children and stay 
involved in their children's 
education. 

The program has four main 
components: 1) home visits by 
trained parent educators, 

2) group meetings for parents to 
share successes, concerns, and 
strategies, 3) developmental 
screenings to determine early if a 
child needs assistance, and 
4) families' connections with com- 
munity resources, including 
lending libraries, diagnostic 
services, and help for children 
with special needs. 



Contact: Parents As Teachers 
National Center 
10176 Corporate Square Drive 
Suite 230 

St. Louis , MO 63132 
(314) 432-4330 
Fax: (314) 432-8963 
www.patnc.org 



Given the course of brain develop- 
ment, it is not surprising that young 
children who are exposed to certain ex- 
periences usually prove to be good read- 
ers later. Just as a child develops lan- 
guage skills long before being able to 
speak, the child also develops literacy 
skills long before being able to read (Na- 
tional Research Council, 1998). 

How Parents Help 

By cooing, singing lullabies, or reading 
aloud to a baby, toddler, or preschooler, 
parents stimulate their children's devel- 
oping minds and help build a base for 
literacy skills. Counting, number con- 
cepts, letter names and shapes, associat- 
ing sounds with letters, interest in read- 
ing, and cooperation with other children 
are all relevant to learning to read 
(Wells, 1985). Researchers studying high 
school seniors found early educational 
experiences — such as learning nursery 
rhymes, watching Sesame Street , play- 
ing word and number games, and being 
read to — are all good predictors of later 
reading ability (Hanson et al., 1987). 

Positive parental attitudes toward lit- 
eracy can also help children become 
more successful readers (Baker et al., 

1995) . Enthusiasm about books and 
reading can be shared between a parent 
and child and deepen the child's interest 
in learning to read (Snow & Tabors, 

1996) . Children who learn from parents 
that reading is fun may be more likely 
to sustain efforts to learn to read when 
the going gets tough (National Research 
Council, 1998). Some experts believe 
that parental emphasis on reading as 
entertainment, rather than as a skill, 
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develops a more positive attitude toward 
reading in children (Baker et al., 1997). 

Wise parents understand that play is 
the work of children. Parents can use 
the arts to help develop early language 
skills, from the first lullaby to dramati- 
zation of a favorite story (Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 1998). Dra- 
matic play can develop vocabulary, con- 
cepts and creativity, all part of pre-liter- 
acy skill building. Music and other lan- 
guage-rich creative arts can stimulate a 
young child’s language and literacy de- 
velopment through one-on-one interac- 
tion with a caring adult. 

Doctors Prescribe Reading 

Reading aloud to young children is so 
critical that the American Academy of 
Pediatrics recommends that doctors pre- 
scribe reading activities along with 
other advice given to parents at regular 
check-ups. 



Reach O 

Developed at Boston City Hospital 
by Dr. Barry Zuckerman, Reach Out 
and Read is a national pediatric lit- 
eracy program that trains pediatri- 
cians and volunteers to read aloud 
to children as part of their well-baby 
check-ups. The doctors also “pre- 
scribe” reading as essential to rais- 
ing a healthy child from infancy 
through age 5. 

At each check-up, the child is sent 
home with age-appropriate books, 
and parents are encouraged to 



Dr. Perri Klass, Medical Director of 
Reach Out and Read, a national pedi- 
atric literacy program involving hun- 
dreds of hospitals, clinics, and indepen- 
dent practices, strongly agrees. “With 
confidence,” says Dr. Klass, “I tell par- 
ents to read to their children, secure in 
the knowledge that there’s good evi- 
dence that it will help their language 
development, help them be ready to 
read when the time comes, and help par- 
ents and children spend loving moments 
together.” 

Yet studies show that many parents 
have not yet heard of this “prescription 
for reading.” A national survey found 
that less than half (48 percent) of par- 
ents said they read or shared a picture 
book daily with their children ages 1 to 
3. Even fewer, 39 percent of parents, 
read or looked at a picture book with 
their infants at least once a day. Most 
alarmingly, one in six parents of an 



develop the habit of reading with 
their children. This trailblazing pro- 
gram, with over 350 sites in 45 
states, relies on funding from busi- 
nesses and private foundations, in 
addition to book donations from pub- 
lishing companies. 



Contact: Reach Out and Read 
Boston Medical Center 
Boston, MA 
(617) 414-5701 
www.reachoutandread.org 
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infant (16 percent) said they do not read 
to their child at all (Young et al., 1996). 
Only 4 to 5 percent of adults are unable 
to read a children’s book, although more 
may be uncomfortable doing so (Na- 
tional Institute for Literacy, 1998). 




The 1996 National Household Educa- 
tion Survey, however, found some posi- 
tive trends involving preschoolers. Fifty- 
seven percent of children ages 3 to 5 
were read to every day by a family 
member in 1996, up slightly from 53 
percent in 1993. When oral storytelling 
is also considered, the percentage of 
children exposed to narrative rose to 72 
percent (up from 66 percent in 1993). 
Nonetheless, the growth in the percent- 
age of children being read to has oc- 
cured mostly in families least at risk — 
those at or above the poverty level, 
those headed by two parents, and those 
in which the mother has some college 
education. 

Differences Among Families 

The single most significant predictor of 
children’s literacy is their mother’s liter- 
acy level (Educational Testing Service, 
1995). The more education a mother 



has, the more likely she is to read to her 
child. Studies show that 77 percent of 
children whose mothers have a college 
education were read to every day, while 
only 49 percent of children whose moth- 
ers had a high school education were 
read to daily (National Household Edu- 
cation Survey, 1996). 

Similarly, children in poor families 
are less likely to be read to daily. The 
1996 National Household Education 
Survey found that 46 percent of children 
in families in poverty were read to every 
day, compared with 61 percent of chil- 
dren in families living above the poverty 
line. 

Some researchers have found that the 
home literacy environment can be an 
even stronger predictor of literacy and 
academic achievement than family in- 
come. That home environment includes 
the literacy level of the parents, the par- 
ents’ educational achievement, and the 
availability of reading materials, among 
other factors (Dickinson, 1991). 

While the overall economic status of 
the family has a great impact on 
whether families read to children, the 
employment status of the mother does 
not. The 1996 National Household Edu- 
cation Survey found little difference be- 
tween mothers who work more than 35 
hours a week and those who work less 
than that or are not employed. In fami- 
lies with mothers who worked full time, 
54 percent of children were read to daily. 
When the mother worked part time, or 
was not employed, 59 percent of the chil- 
dren were read to daily. 

In contrast, big differences are seen 
between dual-parent and single-parent 
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households, according to a recent study 
by the University of Michigan's Institute 
for Social Research. Researchers found 
that parents in “traditional" families 
with a working father and an at-home 
mother spent an average of 22 hours a 
week directly engaged with their chil- 
dren under age 13. That was slightly 
more than the 19 hours spent by par- 
ents in dual-income families and more 
than double the 9 hours spent by single 
mothers (Hofferth, 1998). The National 
Household Education Survey found that 
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61 percent of preschoolers in two-parent 
households, vs. 46 percent in households 
with one parent or no parents, were 
read to daily. 

Differences were also seen in the Na- 
tional Household Education Survey 
among racial and ethnic groups. Sixty- 
four percent of White families reported 
reading every day to children ages 3 to 5, 
compared with 44 percent of Black fami- 
lies and 39 percent of Hispanic families. 

The Value of Words 

Research demonstrates that the size of a 
young child's vocabulary is a strong pre- 
dictor of reading — preschoolers with 
large vocabularies tend to become profi- 
cient readers (National Research Coun- 
cil, 1998). Children's vocabulary can be 



Five for Families! 

Researchers have identified five 
areas where the home and family 
can influence reading develop- 
ment in children: 

1. Value Placed on Literacy: 

Parents show their own interest 
in reading by reading in front of 
their children and encouraging 
them to read, too. 

2. Press for Achievement: 

Parents let children know that 
they are expected to achieve and 
help them develop reading skills. 

3. Availability and Use of 
Reading Material: Homes with 
reading and writing materials for 
children — such as books, newspa- 
pers, writing paper, pencils, and 
crayons — create more opportuni- 
ties to develop literacy. 

4. Reading with Children: 
Parents who read to preschoolers 
and listen as older children read 
aloud help children become 
readers. 

5. Opportunities for Verbal 
Interaction: The quantity and 
content of conversation between 
parents and children influence 
language and vocabulary devel- 
opment, both building blocks for 
later reading success. 

Source: Hess & Holloway, 1984. 
Family and School 
as Educational Institutions 
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greatly enhanced by talking and reading 
with parents. In fact, the vocabulary of 
the average children’s book is greater 
than that found on prime-time televi- 
sion (Hayes & Ahrens, 1988). 

Children from lower-income families 
are at greater risk of having smaller vo- 
cabularies than other children. One 
study of the actual vocabulary of first- 
graders found that those from high-in- 
come families had double the vocabulary 
of those from lower-income families 
(Graves & Slater, 1987). 

None of these statistics should be used 
to blame parents. Rather, we should use 
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evidence of what works to rally and sup- 
port all families to take full advantage 
of their tremendous opportunity to pre- 
pare their children for reading success. 

Given what we know about brain 
development, it is clear that parents 
should not leave to schools alone the im- 
portant tasks of language and literacy 
development. We must do more to en- 
able and encourage parents to talk with 
their children and invest 30 minutes 
daily for reading. When parents are un- 
able, grandparents, neighbors, babysit- 
ters, siblings, and other adults should 
step in to serve as the child’s designated 
reader for the day. It is an experience 
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that children will remember for a life- 
time, and one that will form the founda- 
tion for all later learning. 

Access to Books 

Some experts believe that for America’s 
poorest children, the biggest obstacle to 
literacy is the scarcity of books and ap- 
propriate reading material (Needlman 
et al., 1991). 

In many homes, particularly those 
with adult non-readers, there simply 
aren’t any books, magazines, or newspa- 
pers appropriate for young children. 

Yet, studies show that parents who 
are given books and “prescriptions for 
reading” by their children’s pediatri- 
cians are four times more likely to read 
and share books with their young chil- 
dren (Needlman et al., 1991). Mothers 
receiving welfare are eight times more 
likely to read to their children when pro- 
vided with books and encouragement 
(Needlman et al., 1991). 

The NAEP 1998 Reading Report 
Card found that students with higher 
reading scores were more likely to re- 
port four types of reading materials in 
their homes — encyclopedias, magazines, 
newspapers, and at least 25 books. 

Borrowing Books 

Of course, books are available at public 
libraries, but this resource is underuti- 
lized — only 37 percent of 3- to 5-year- 
olds visit a library at least once a month 
(National Education Goals Panel, 1997). 
Transportation and access can be obsta- 
cles for some families. Parents who 
are unfamiliar with libraries may be 
unaware that books can be borrowed for 
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The Consequences of 
Conversation with Children 



More than 40 families were ob- 
served over several years to study 
how, and how often, parents talk 
with children. Researchers found a 
tremendous variety in the amount of 
words spoken to children in the first 
three years of life and in the quality 
of feedback they received. These ver- 
bal interactions with adults are 
major predictors of how prepared 
children will be to succeed in school. 

While family income was highly 
related to levels of children’s lan- 
guage exposure, the relationship 
was not absolute. Some middle-in- 
come families behaved more like 
high-income families, preparing 
their children for higher achieve- 
ment through vocabulary develop- 
ment and other language skills. 

Other middle-income families be- 
haved more like low-income fami- 
lies, with a paucity of language ex- 
posure for children. 

An average child growing up in a 
low-income family receiving welfare 
hears one-half to one-third as many 
spoken words as children in more af- 
fluent households. At these rates the 
low-income child would know about 
3,000 words by age 6, while the child 
of the high-income family would 
have a vocabulary of 20,000 words. 

To provide the low-income child with 
weekly language experience equal to 



that of a child from a middle-income 
family, it would require 41 hours per 
week of out-of-home word exposure 
as rich as those heard by the most 
affluent children. 

Number of words heard at home 
per hour by 1- and 2-year-olds 
learning to talk: 

low-income child 

620 

middle-income child 

1,250 

high-income child 

2,150 

Number of words heard by age 3: 
low-income child 

10 million 

middle-income child 

20 million 

high-income child 

30 million 



Source: Hart & Risley, 1995. Mean- 
ingful Differences in the Everyday 
Experiences of Young Children 
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Feed Me a Story! 

What difference can reading 
aloud to a child for 30 minutes 
per day make ? 

If daily reading begins in in- 
fancy, by the time the child is 5 
years old, he or she has been fed 
roughly 900 hours of brain food! 

Reduce that experience to just 
30 minutes a week and the child’s 
hungry mind loses 770 hours of 
nursery rhymes, fairy tales, and 
stories* 

A kindergarten student who 
has not been read to could enter 
school with less than 60 hours of 
literacy nutrition* No teacher, no 
matter how talented, can make 
up for those lost hours of mental 
nourishment. 

Hours of reading 
books by age 5 

30 minutes daily 

900 Hours 

30 minutes weekly 

130 Hours 

Less than 30 minutes weekly 

60 Hours 



Source: US. Department of 
Education , America Reads 



free and that librarians can help them 
select books that are age-appropriate. 
Librarians also can direct parents with 
low literacy skills toward picture books 
and books on tape, also appealing to 
children who are struggling with read- 
ing. Many libraries offer reading sup- 
port and story hours for families. 

Once again, the parent’s education 
level is significant, though even among 
the highly educated, library participa- 
tion is not high. The National Education 
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Goals Panel found that about half of the 
children of college graduates make 
monthly trips to the library, compared 
with less than one-sixth of children 
whose parents never completed high 
school. 

Access to quality reading materials 
should continue throughout a child’s 
school years. But a 1996 survey found 
that average book spending for school li- 
braries had frozen in place. Worse, 36 
percent of school librarians reported 
having less money for books than the 
year before (Miller & Shontz, 1997). In 
1998, cash-strapped schools in Seattle 
found their lack of contemporary titles 
to be such a deterrent to student read- 
ing that a citywide campaign was 
launched to replenish school libraries. 
The state of California is spending more 
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than $150 million in 1999 to restock 
school library shelves with new titles 
(Los Angeles Times, 1999). 

Choosing Books over Television 

A powerful barrier to raising readers 
sits in the living rooms or bedrooms of 
most American homes. Children of all 
ages watch as much television in one 
day as they read for fun in an entire 
week, according to a 1998 report of the 
University of Michigan’s Institute for 
Social Research. Overall, children under 
age 13 spend 90 minutes a day in front 
of the TV — down from two hours in 
1981, but still one-quarter of their free 
time. 



Even the littlest viewers are hooked. 
Children ages 3 to 5 spend an average of 
13 hours and 28 minutes a week watch- 
ing TV, almost as much as the 13 hours 
and 36 minutes that 9- to 12-year-olds 
watch TV weekly (Hofferth, 1998). 

The youngest children spend the 
most time reading at home, but it is only 
a paltry one hour and 25 minutes a 
week. The reading habit actually de- 
clines among children between ages 6 
and 12, who spend roughly 10 minutes 
less per week with books at home. Girls 
spend about 11 minutes per day read- 
ing, while boys spend 10 minutes. Read- 
ing rates did not differ on weekdays or 
weekends (Hofferth, 1998). 
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Imagination Library 



The Bollywood Foundation’s Imagi- 
nation Library promotes early learn- 
ing by encouraging and enabling 
families to read together. Long com- 
mitted to dropout prevention, the 
foundation has responded to re- 
search showing that investment in 
early childhood can build a strong 
foundation for school success. 
Administered by singer and actress 
Dolly Parton, this innovative 
program provides free books to 
families in her home region in 
Tennessee. 

Each baby born in Sevier County 
receives a special locomotive book- 
case and a copy of The Little Engine 
that Could . The child then receives 
a new book each month until he or 



she begins kindergarten at age 5, for 
a total library of 60 books. The pro- 
gram has distributed more than 
100,000 books to 5,000 pre-kinder- 
garten children. 

The Imagination Express, a spe- 
cially designed train, is driven by 
The Imagineer, who reads aloud and 
promotes reading at child care cen- 
ters and community events through- 
out the Sevier County region. 



Contact: Madeline Rogero, 
Executive Director 
The Dollywood Foundation 
Pigeon Forge , TN 
(423) 428-9606 

www.dollywood.com / foundation / 
library.html 
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A Wealth of Children's 
Books in Spanish 

The San Marcos campus of Cali- 
fornia State University hosts the 
Center for the Study of Books in 
Spanish for Children and Adoles- 
cents. The center aims to help 
more children develop an early 
love of reading and to become life- 
long readers. The center offers 
workshops and publications, and 
boasts an 80,000 volume lending 
library of children’s books in 
Spanish, believed to be the world’s 
largest collection of its kind. The 
library also includes books in Eng- 
lish on Latino culture. 

The center offers a free search- 
able database of 5,000 recom- 
mended books in Spanish from 
publishers around the world. To 
assist Spanish-speaking parents 
and others, information on each 
book is provided in Spanish as 
well as in English, including sub- 
ject headings, grade-level, bibliog- 
raphy, and brief descriptions. 



Contact: Dr. Isabel Schon 
California State University 
San Marcos , CA 
92096-0001 
(760) 750-4070 
Fax: (760) 750-4073 
ischon@mailhostl . csusm. edu 
www.csusm.edu / 
campus _centers / csb / 



Children of older parents are more 
likely to read than are children of 
younger parents. Children of single par- 
ents spend less time reading than do 
children in two-parent households. Chil- 
dren with two working parents watch 
less television than “traditional” fami- 
lies with a male breadwinner and a 
mother at home. Children of better-edu- 
cated parents watch less TV and read 
more often for pleasure. Kids with more 
siblings watch more TV than those in 
small families (Hofferth, 1998). 

The imbalance between reading and 
television has a significant effect on aca- 
demic results, the Michigan researchers 
found. Every hour of weekly reading 
translated into a half-point increase on 
test scores, while each hour of TV watch- 
ing corresponded with a tenth of a point 
drop in scores (Hofferth, 1998). 

A Hopeful Trend 

There are reasons to be hopeful in 1999. 
The NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card 
found fewer students were watching 
excessive amounts of television com- 
pared with 1994, and more fourth- and 
twelfth-graders were watching a mini- 
mal amount — one hour or less per day — 
compared with 1992. In all three grades, 
students who reported watching three 
or fewer hours of television each day 
had higher average reading scores, and 
those who watched six hours or more 
had the lowest average scores. The same 
report also found that fourth-graders 
who were given time daily to read books 
of their own choosing had the highest 
average scores. 

Parents cannot assume that school- 
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work makes up for too much TV. With 
in-class assignments and homework, 
many students report reading 10 pages 
or fewer each day — 43 percent of fourth- 
graders, 57 percent of eighth-graders 
and 56 percent of twelfth-graders 
(NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card). On 
a positive note, more eighth- and 
twelfth-graders report reading 11 or 
more pages per day than in recent 



years. 

When children are plugged into tele- 
vision instead of reading books, they are 
not developing the key literacy skills 
that will prepare them for school and 
help them learn. While there are some 
educational programs, most notably on 
public television, they are underutilized. 
Parents must be motivated to choose 
those programs more often. 
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Parents: Taking Charge of Television Choices 



PBS (the Public Broadcasting Ser- 
vice) created the Ready to Learn 
program to provide preschool chil- 
dren with skills for lifelong learning. 
Participating stations coach parents 
and caregivers on how to use televi- 
sion as a learning tool to improve 
children's reading and social skills. 

A recent study by the University 
of Alabama's Institute for Communi- 
cation Research found that coaching 
seminars had a lasting impact on 
parents' and children's behavior 
(Bryant, 1999). 

Six months after parents at- 
tended a workshop, children were 
reported to watch 40 percent less 
television than before, and when 
they did watch, they chose more ed- 
ucational programs. Parents re- 
ported that the shows their children 
watched, to varying degrees, helped 
them prepare for school and acquire 
information. They also encouraged 
more reading. 

Participating parents were more 



likely to set limits on the amount of 
time children watched TV. Parents 
and children watched television to- 
gether much more often than before 
the workshop. The coached parents 
also were much more likely to dis- 
cuss programs with their children, 
and the children were much more 
likely to ask questions about what 
they were viewing. 

The coaching also had a signifi- 
cant impact on reading behavior. 
Parents read to their children more 
often, and for longer periods, than 
before the coaching. They chose 
more educational reading materials 
and took children more often to the 
library and bookstore. They also 
were much more likely to engage 
children in hands-on activities re- 
lated to the books they had read. 



Contact: Jean Chase 
Ready to Learn 
(703) 739-5000 
www.pbs. org / kids / rtl 
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The Value of Parents 


children’s English acquisition. 


Parents serve both as teachers and role 


Few parents reach out for help from 


models in reading (National Research 


experts, either due to embarrassment, 


Council, 1998). Adults pass on to chil- 


lack of access, or lack of time. Only 12 


dren their own expectations about edu- 


percent of parents of 3- to 5-year-olds at- 


cation and achievement, both positive 


tended a parenting class in 1996, and 


and negative (Fingeret, 1990). Parents 


only 11 percent had taken part in a 


who value reading are more likely to 


parental support group (National Edu- 


turn off the television, visit the library, 


cation Goals Panel, 1997). It is a great 




and give books as gifts. But adults who 


national challenge to reach parents with 


rarely read books or newspapers them- 


literacy information and support, to bet- 




selves may be less likely to read to their 


ter enable them to raise a family of 


own children (Fletcher & Lyon, 1998). 


readers. 




Some parents with limited English 






proficiency may be reluctant to read 


Resources for parents and families may 




aloud in their native language, out of 


be found in Reading Resources 




concern that this would impede their 


Appendix I of this book . 




Action Steps 


i for Parents 






There are a number of steps that 


£Q Try to read aloud to your j 






parents can take to help prepare 


children for 30 minutes daily begin- 






their young children to become read- 


ning when they are infants. Ask 






ers and to support the reading habit 


caring adults to be your children’s 






once they are in school. These 


daily reader when you are 






include: 


unavailable. j 






03 Feed your child a diet of rich 


B9 Have your child’s eyesight and 






language experiences throughout 


hearing tested early and annually. If 






the day. Talk with your infants and 


you suspect your child may have a ] 






young children frequently in short, 


disability, seek help. Evaluations j 






simple sentences. Tell stories, sing 


and assessments are available at no 1 






songs, recite nursery rhymes or 


cost to parents. Call the early child- ! 






poems, and describe the world 


hood specialist in your school system 






around them to expose them to 


or call the National Information 






words. Name things. Make connec- 


Center for Children and Youth with 






tions. Encourage your child’s efforts 


Disabilities at (800) 695-0285 ; 






to talk with you. 


(Voice/TTY). i 
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£Q Seek out child care providers 
who spend time talking with and 
reading to your child, who make 
trips to the library, and who desig- 
nate a special reading area for chil- 
dren. 

£0 Ask your child’s teacher for an 
assessment of your child’s reading 
level, an explanation of the approach 
the teacher is taking to develop 
reading and literacy skills, and ways 
in which you can bolster your child’s 
literacy skills at home. 

£Q Limit the amount and kind of 
television your children watch. Seek 
out educational television or videos 
from the library that you can watch 
and discuss with your children. 

£9 Set up a special place for read- 
ing and writing in your home. A 
well-lit reading corner filled with 
lots of good books can become a 
child’s favorite place. Keep writing 
materials such as non-toxic crayons, 
washable markers, paints and 
brushes, and different kinds of 
paper in a place where children can 
reach them. 

IlsD Visit the public library often to 
spark your child’s interest in books. 
Help your children obtain their own 
library cards and pick out their own 
books. Talk to a librarian, teacher, 
school reading specialist, or book- 
store owner for guidance about what 



books are appropriate for children at 
different ages and reading levels. 

£Q You are your child’s greatest 
role model. Demonstrate your own 
love of reading by spending quiet 
time in which your child observes 
you reading to yourself. Show your 
child how reading and writing help 
you get things done every day — 
cooking, shopping, driving, or taking 
the bus. 

£3 If your own reading skills are 
limited, consider joining a family lit- 
eracy program. Ask a librarian for 
picture books that you can share 
with your child by talking about the 
pictures. Tell family stories or fa- 
vorite folktales to your children. 

E9 Consider giving books or 
magazines to children as presents or 
as a recognition of special achieve- 
ments. Special occasions, such as 
birthdays or holidays, can be the 
perfect opportunity to give a child a 
new book. 

E3 Connect your children with 
their grandparents and great-grand- 
parents. Encourage them to read 
books together, talk about growing 
up, tell stories, and sing songs from 
their generation. 

CQl Ask about free readings and 
other programs at bookstores in 
your community. 
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CHAPTER 2 
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A s the 20th century nears its 
end, it is a fact of American 
family life that young chil- 
dren spend a substantial part 
of their days in the care of someone 
other than a parent. More than 13 mil- 
lion infants, toddlers, and preschoolers 
receive regular care from adults other 
than their parents — roughly six out of 
10 children under age 6 who are not en- 
rolled in kindergarten (U.S. Department 
of Education, OERI, 1996). According to 
the University of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research, the average number 
of hours spent per week by children 
ages 3 to 5 in school settings nearly dou- 
bled from 11.5 hours in 1981 to 20 hours 
in 1997 (Hofferth, 1998). 

The National Center for the Early 
Childhood Work Force estimates that 3 
million people provided child care in 
1998. The U.S. Department of Labor has 
projected the need for nearly 300,000 
new child care workers between 1996 
and 2006, making the occupation among 



the 10 fastest-growing in the nation. 

These statistics give us important in- 
formation for winning the war against 
illiteracy. For some children, the support 
of parents and elementary school teach- 
ers is not enough. While most parents 
are eager to learn more about early 
childhood development and education, 
work and family pressures strain their 
time and resources. Elementary school 
teachers do not even meet children until 
well after key periods have passed for 
cognitive and language development. 

Architects of Reading Success 

If we are serious about starting early to 
create a nation of readers, then we must 
do more to enlist the burgeoning corps 
of adults who work in early care and ed- 
ucation — in preschools, child care cen- 
ters, nursery schools, and home-based 
care settings. We must also address the 
reality that many of these early care 
and education providers need assistance 
with basic skills and training to fulfill 
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their potential. As a nation, we must ac- 
knowledge that these Americans are not 
just children’s caretakers. They are ar- 
chitects of foundations that are critical 
for reading and academic success. 

Many studies have established that 
high-quality early care and education 
lay the foundation for school success by 
enhancing cognitive and language de- 
velopment, as well as social and emo- 


FINISH STRONG 

tional competence (National Institute 
for Child Health and Development, 
1997). More specifically, the 1998 Na- 
tional Research Council report found 
that early childhood programs can con- 
tribute to the prevention of reading 
difficulties. These programs contribute 
by providing young children with en- 
riched, research-based literacy environ- 
ments, and by identifying and removing 


Bright Beginnings, Charlotte, NC 


Bright Beginnings is a public pre- 


Plans call for reaching all 4,000 chil- 


kindergarten program in North 


dren in the school district who need 


Carolina’s Charlotte-Mecklenburg 


high-quality preschool experiences 


Public Schools. Focused on literacy, 


to get ready for school. 


the program provides 4-year-olds 


The district collaborates with 


with a literacy-rich, resource-rich, 


Head Start, special education, and 


full-day school experience. Each 


other public and private partners. 


school day is constructed around 


All teachers are early childhood spe- 


four 15-minute literacy circles, 


cialists with at least a four-year de- 


where teachers engage children 


gree and are certified to teach by the 


in reading and literacy activities. 


state. 


The school district has developed 


Bright Beginnings serves only eli- 


its own pre-kindergarten curricu- 


gible children who are selected ac- 


lum, content standards, and perfor- 


cording to federal funding guide- 


mance expectations that set high 


lines. An initial program evaluation 


goals for every child. Pre-kinder- 
garten standards have been devel- 


shows promising outcomes. 


oped in the areas of social and per- 


Contact: Tony Bucci, 


sonal development, language and lit- 


Ellen Edmonds , Barbara Pellin 


eracy, mathematical thinking, 


Charlotte-Mecklenburg 


scientific thinking, social studies, 


School District 


the creative arts, physical develop- 


701 East 2nd Street 


ment, and technology. 


Charlotte, NC 28202 


Supported mainly through federal 


(704) 379-7111 


Title I funds, the program currently 


www.cms.kl2. nc.us / kl2 / curricul / 


serves more than 1,900 children. 


prek / index, htm 
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possible obstacles to reading success. 

Unfortunately, fulfilling the promise 
of early education is easier to imagine 
than to realize. By the time they enter 
kindergarten, most children have expe- 
rienced some kind of early education or 
child care. But access to this care, as 
well as the quality of care, varies 
greatly. Children from low-income fami- 
lies, who are most apt to benefit from 
early intervention, are the least likely to 
attend preschool. In fact, the preschool 
participation gap between rich and poor 
has actually widened over the past two 
decades (National Education Goals 
Panel, 1997). 

When we fail to make the most of this 
important period in young children’s 
lives, we set the stage for later difficul- 
ties. Kindergarten teachers have esti- 
mated that 35 percent of America’s chil- 
dren start school unprepared to learn 
(Boyer, 1991). In 1998, teachers in an- 
other national survey reported that 
about half of all children have problems 
making the transition to kindergarten 
(National Center for Early Childhood 
Development and Learning, 1998). 
Many of these children will have diffi- 
culty learning to read. 

More Children in Child Care 

The opportunities for early care and ed- 
ucation to help — or hinder — America’s 
victory in the war against illiteracy have 
multiplied with the expansion of child 
care services. Much of this demand has 
been fueled by the tremendous expan- 
sion of women’s roles in the workforce. 
The percentage of mothers of infants 
and toddlers working outside the home 



has nearly tripled from 21 percent in 
1965 to 59 percent in 1994 (Shore, 
1997). 

But even among households in which 
the mother is not employed, one-third 
use regular child care for their youngest 
children (U.S. Department of Education, 
OERI, 1996). Preschoolers spend an av- 
erage of 35 hours a week in child care if 
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their mothers work outside the home, 
and 20 hours per week if their mothers 
are not employed (Shore, 1997). 

Child care starts early: 45 percent of 
infants under age 1 are regularly cared 
for by someone other than a parent, 
most by a relative in a private home. As 
babies grow, their chance of being cared 
for by non-parental adults also grows, 
from 50 percent of 1-year-olds to 84 per- 
cent of 5-year-olds. Similarly, the per- 
centage cared for outside of private 
homes grows from 11 percent of 1-year- 
olds to 75 percent of 5-year-olds (U.S. 
Department of Education, OERI, 1996). 
Thus, an enormous potential exists for 
early childhood providers to influence 
later reading success. 

Choices in Child Care 

Individual and cultural preferences in- 
fluence family choices about the use of 
early childhood programs. More than six 
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out of 10 Black children (66 percent) 
and White children (62 percent) receive 
supplemental care and education, com- 
pared with 46 percent of Hispanic chil- 
dren. There are also wide income differ- 
ences in families’ child care patterns: 
only half of all households with incomes 
of $30,000 or less use child care, com- 
pared with three-quarters of households 
with incomes of $50,000 or more (U.S. 
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Department of Education, 1996). 

Besides influencing whether families 
use child care at all, income also influ- 
ences the type of care that families se- 
lect. This has significance for the war 
against illiteracy: the care families 
choose makes a difference. 

The Limitations of Income 

In addition to having greater access to 






Building Literacy Through the Arts in Early Childhood 


The Arts Education Partnership, 


ter voices and dramatic gestures 


representing more than 100 national 


when reading or telling stories and 


organizations, researched the role of 


to make sock puppets to increase the 


the arts in early childhood. The 


enjoyment of the tale. Show-and-tell 


study identifies the best kinds of ex- 


stories can be created with pho- 


periences for babies, toddlers, 


tographs, and young children can 


preschoolers, and young elementary 


pantomime their favorite book char- 


school students to build cognitive, 


acters before a mirror. Older children 


motor, language, and social-emo- 


can write poems and improvise sto- 


tional development. 


ries with simple costumes. 


Under the philosophy that play is 


Resources, research, and pro- 


the business of young children, the 


grams are available through the 


partnership study found that the 


database of the Wolf Trap Institute 


arts engage children in learning, 


for Early Learning Through the Arts 


stimulate memory, and facilitate un- 


at www.wolftrap.org/. 


derstanding. Role-playing games, 




poems, songs, rhyming, dramatic 


Contact: Arts Education Partnership 


storytelling, and other creative arts 


Council of Chief State School 


play can develop language skills and 


Officers 


a love of learning. 


One Massachusetts Avenue, NW 


The study’s report, Young Chil- 


Suite 700 


dren in the Arts, includes develop- 


Washington, DC 20001-1431 


mental benchmarks and appropriate 


(202) 326-8693 


arts activities for children from birth 


Fax: (202) 408-8076 


to age 8. Parents and adult care- 


aep@ccsso.org 


givers are encouraged to use charac- 


http ://aep -arts, org 
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regulated care, higher-income families 
are much more likely to use center- 
based care — nursery schools, child care 
centers, and preschools — than are lower- 
income families (National Education 
Goals Panel, 1995; West et al., 1995). In 
low-income neighborhoods, the supply of 




any kind of regulated child care, 
whether in centers or family child care 
homes, is usually inadequate (Siegel & 
Loman, 1991). 

This lack of options increases the 
number of poor children in unlicensed 
family child care or relative care (Fuller 
& Liang, 1995; Love & Kisker, 1996). Re- 
search shows that, in general, unli- 
censed care arrangements are of lower 
quality than licensed centers or homes 
(Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes 
Study Team, 1995; Kontos et al., 1994). 
Among those who offer services in a pri- 
vate home, 50 percent of non-regulated 
providers have been found to offer inad- 
equate care, compared with about 13 
percent of regulated providers (Families 
and Work Institute, 1994). 

Advantages of Center-based Care 

Although many families prefer family 




A Jump Start 

Jumpstart recruits college stu- 
dents to help children who are 
struggling in preschool. The men- 
tors are paired for almost two 
years with 3- and 4-year-olds in 
Head Start or other programs for 
children living in poverty. The 
Jumpstart mentors work one-on- 
one with children to teach and re- 
inforce basic academic and social 
skills. 

Jumpstart forms partnerships 
with early childhood caregivers 
and involves families in their 
preschooler’s development. The 
summer program provides an in- 
tensive preschool experience for 
young children during the two 
months before kindergarten. 

Jumpstart serves children in 
Boston; New Haven, Connecticut; 
New York City; Washington D.C.; 
Los Angeles; and San Francisco. 
The program aims to engage 1,000 
college students as mentors by the 
year 2000 and to reach more than 
12,000 children. Mentors may re- 
ceive stipends or wages through 
AmeriCorps or the Federal Work- 
Study program. 



Contact: Jumpstart 

93 Summer Street , 2nd Floor 

Boston , MA 02110 

(617) 542-JUMP 

Fax: (617) 542-2557 

www.jstart.org 
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child care arrangements for their home- 
like atmosphere and small numbers of 
children, center-based care is the prefer- 
ence of most families for their older, 
preschool children (Leibowitz et al., 
1988). Because centers are designed to 
serve larger groups of children, they 
often offer greater resources for 
preschoolers’ literacy development, such 
as books, tapes, and computers. 

Additionally, a recent multi-site study 
found that center care is associated with 
better cognitive and language outcomes 
and a higher level of school readiness, 
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compared with outcomes in other set- 
tings of comparable quality (National 
Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, 1997b). But not all center- 
based care is equal. Children who at- 
tended centers that met professional 
guidelines for child-staff ratios, group 
sizes, and teacher education had better 
language comprehension and school 
readiness than did children enrolled in 
centers without these standards. 

But the doors to high-quality early 
care and education are often closed to 
low-income families, either because of 






The Gardner Children’s Center, San Jose, CA 


For this bustling child care center, 


children. These messages are rein- 


serving children from 6 weeks old 


forced at parent conferences twice a 


through seventh grade, literacy is 


year. A family literacy night is cele- 


the foundation of all learning. Each 


brated through a partnership with 


child is read to daily. Lesson plans 


the local public television station. 


are based on “Ten Best Books,” 


Also, parents learn to share liter- 


which each teacher chooses to en- 


acy activities at home with their 


sure that all children learn the joy of 


children in English and Spanish. 


reading. Every classroom has a des- 


Children’s books are distributed at 


ignated reading area, and both pre- 


the annual health fair. At holiday 


kindergarten and school-age chil- 


time, every child enrolled in the pro- 


dren regularly visit the Biblioteca 


gram, and each sibling, receives at 


(the Spanish language library) for 


least one book as a gift. The total en- 


story hour and book selection. 


vironment communicates the value 


Teachers aim to make visiting the li- 


and joy of reading. 


brary a lifelong habit. 




The Gardner Children’s Center 


Contact: Frederick Ferrer, Director 


also reaches out to families to pro- 


Gardner Children's Center Inc. 


mote literacy. At orientation, all par- 


611 Willis Avenue 


ents are given a book in their home 


San Jose, CA 95125 


language and coached on the impor- 


(408) 998-1343 


tance of reading to and with their 


www.gardnerchildren.com 
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Six for Success! 

Both child development theory 
and research on successful prac- 
tices point to six key features of 
high-quality early care and edu- 
cation programs: 

1. High staff-child ratios 

2 . Small group sizes 

3. Adequate staff education and 
training 

4 . Low staff turnover 

5 . Curriculum emphasizing child- 
initiated, active learning 

6. Parent involvement 



Source: National Education 
Association, 1998 



cost or location. These barriers result in 
many poor children entering school 
without the early educational choices 
available to their affluent classmates, 
placing them at greater risk of reading 
difficulties. 

Low Funding, Low Qualify 

Child care providers have struggled to 
satisfy the demand for services. Unfor- 
tunately, this struggle has resulted in 
the chronic, twin calamities of low 
wages and high employee turnover. The 
under-funding of early care and educa- 
tion — including fees, subsidies, and do- 
nations — is acknowledged to be the chief 
cause of low quality (Gomby et al., 1996; 
National Education Association, 1998). 

Both parents and child care teachers 
bear the burden of the current inade- 
quate funding system. Clearly, parent 
fees put high-quality early care and ed- 
ucation out of reach for many working 
families. Yet, this system also perpetu- 
ates low salaries, which fail to attract 
and retain highly skilled teachers. The 
impact is negative for all involved- 
child care providers, families, and chil- 
dren — and ultimately, for our nation as 
well. Low-quality early care and educa- 
tion put children’s development at risk, 
including the development of abilities 
associated with reading success. 

In 1989, a national study reported 
that the quality in most child care cen- 
ters was “barely adequate” (National 
Center for the Early Childhood Work- 
force, 1989). In 1999, the National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment (NICHD) found that fewer than 
10 percent of American youngsters ages 



3 and under are likely to receive “excel- 
lent” care (Booth, 1999). About 20 per- 
cent of child care centers are estimated 
to provide unsafe and unhealthy care 
(Shore, 1997). The 1995 Cost, Quality, 
and Child Outcomes Study found that 
child care at most centers is poor to 
mediocre, and almost half of infant and 
toddler care may be detrimental. The 
recent NICHD study found that 61 per- 
cent of child care arrangements — in- 
cluding centers, family child care homes, 
in-home sitters, and relative care — to be 
poor to fair quality (Booth, 1999). 

The States Take Action 

Many states are taking action aimed at 
improving child care quality, in part be- 
cause a growing amount of public money 
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is being spent on child care. Although 
states traditionally spend the lion’s 
share of funds for children on elemen- 
tary and secondary education, states in- 
creased expenditures on child care by 55 
percent between 1996 and 1998 (Na- 
tional Governors’ Association, 1998). 

This investment is important not only 
to meet the demands of the marketplace 

Fortunately, ©hM 
©are reforms that 
imprew© healtft and 
safety ean als© 
improve cognitive 
and language 
development. 

but also, if the quality of care is high, to 
put more children on the path to school 
success. Thus, quality improvement ef- 
forts must attend to children’s develop- 
ment — cognitive, language, social, and 
emotional — as well as reduce risks of 
physical harm. 

Forty-four states reported to the Na- 
tional Governors’ Association that they 
were working on child care quality is- 
sues in 1998. One positive trend finds 16 
states paying higher reimbursements to 
child care providers who meet higher 
quality standards. Fortunately, reforms 
to boost health and safety often parallel 
reforms that can improve opportunities 
for cognitive and language development. 

For example, improving child-staff ra- 
tios and requiring smaller class sizes en- 
ables teachers to have individual con- 



finish 

versations, read with small groups, and 
implement classroom practices that re- 
search shows are necessary to promote 
literacy and later school success (Cost, 
Quality and Child Outcomes Study 
Team, 1995). Research also has found 
that favorable adult-child ratios in- 
crease children’s imitation of adults and 
increase children’s verbal interactions 
(National Education Association, 1998). 
Despite this evidence, only 18 states 
maintain requirements for a 10-to-l 
ratio throughout the preschool years, 
and some states allow ratios twice as 
high (General Accounting Office, 1998). 

Quality of Early Childhood Teachers 

Whether they work in child care, 
preschool, or public school, research con- 
sistently shows that the quality of 
teachers is the key to quality education. 
This is especially true in the early years. 

A national study found that when 
child care providers had more years of 
education and more college-level early 
education training, they provided more 
sensitive, developmentally appropriate 
care to children (Cost, Quality and Child 
Outcomes Study Team, 1995). Higher 
education and specialized training also 
allow early childhood teachers to do a 
better job of advancing children’s lan- 
guage skills, a key predictor of later 
reading success (Whitebook et al., 1990). 

But not all child care teachers get the 
professional preparation they need. In a 
study for the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 93 percent of child care teachers re- 
ported having some child-related train- 
ing, but only 36 percent had formal, col- 
lege-level teacher preparation, and only 
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24 percent held a credential from a pro- 
fessional organization. Among home- 
based providers, only 64 percent 
reported any child-related training and 
just 6 percent were accredited by a 
professional organization (Kisker et al., 
1991). 

Early childhood teachers find little 
incentive under current state require- 
ments to prepare themselves better to 
support literacy development. The Na- 
tional Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC) recommends 
that all early care and education teach- 
ers have formal training at the bache- 
lor’s level, but most states require that 
child care workers hold only a high 
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school diploma. Only nine states require 
any college credit in early childhood for 
child care center teachers. Only two — 
Hawaii and Rhode Island — require a 
bachelor’s degree in any field with spe- 
cialized training in early care and edu- 
cation (Azer & Eldred, 1998). 

Just as improvements in child-staff 
ratios and class size benefit all areas of 
children’s development, more profes- 
sional training opportunities and higher 
standards for early childhood teachers 
would enhance children’s growth, in- 



FINISH STRONG 

eluding their preparation to be success- 
ful readers. 

Efforts to Improve 

Small but promising steps have been 

A Family Place 

The Family Place Library recruits 
child care providers to bring chil- 
dren to the library for learning 
fun. This library also provides 
Storytime Kits for child care 
providers to use in their homes. 

The kits include books, videos, 
puzzles, puppets, and activities. 
Educational toys, including adap- 
tive toys for children with disabili- 
ties, can also be borrowed. 

The library also offers extensive 
literacy resources and educational 
programs to families. 

The Family Place Library, a 
joint venture between New York’s 
Middle Country Public Library 
and Libraries for the Future, is 
funded by the Hasbro Children’s 
Foundation. Family Place Library 
is a national project operating pro- 
grams in six communities. 



Contact: Sandy Feinberg 
Middle Country Public Library 
(516) 585-9393, ext 200 
feinberg@mcpl. lib. ny. us 
www. mcpl. lib. ny. us 
Libraries for the Future 
(212) 352-2330 
www.lff.org 
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taken to enhance the professional 
preparation of early childhood teachers. 
One study showed that even a modest 
increase in high-quality training can 
benefit children. 

These researchers found that even 18 
to 36 hours of training for family child 
care providers resulted in improved 
caregiving environments and stronger 
relationships between adults and chil- 
dren. A taste of professional develop- 
ment also whetted the participants’ ap- 
petites — after completing the training, 



95 percent of the providers said they 
wanted more instruction (Galinsky 
et al., 1995). 

However promising, this level of 
preparation does not approach what is 
needed to provide our youngest child- 
ren with the foundations for healthy 
development. More comprehensive 
approaches to training can strengthen 
the early childhood work force. The 
Council for Early Childhood Profes- 
sional Recognition offers a Child Devel- 
opment Associate (CDA) credential, 












A New Option for Certification in Child Development 



The U.S. Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT) is taking a collaborative ap- 
proach to credentialling child care 
providers. Through BAT’s partner- 
ship with the state of West Virginia’s 
apprenticeship program, candidates 
who take four semesters of college 
courses and get 4,000 hours of on- 
the-job training receive certification 
from the U.S. Department of Labor 
as a Child Development Specialist. 

Hundreds of providers have grad- 
uated from the program, and many 
hundreds more are actively pursu- 
ing completion of the requirements. 
Florida, Minnesota, and Maine have 
followed suit, with Maine requiring 
six semesters of college courses. 

The program draws on core teams 
of educators, health professionals, 
parents, and employers. The system 
creates a career ladder for child care 



providers who earn their salaries 
while in the program and receive 
incremental wage increases as 
their skills, abilities, and knowledge 
increase. 

Employers report almost no 
turnover among participating 
providers, and the providers report 
high satisfaction with their careers. 
Plans are under way to launch simi- 
lar projects in 10 more states 
in 1999. 



Contact: Dana Daugherty 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Apprenticeship 
& Training 

Child Care Development Specialist 
Registered Apprentice Program 
200 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington , DC 20210 
(202) 219-5921 
www.doleta.gov / bat 
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which is used as one of the standards in 
the licensing of child care teachers and 
center directors in 46 states and the 
District of Columbia. The credential 
calls for a high school diploma, 120 
hours of training in specified categories, 
and 480 hours of experience, along with 
a formal assessment procedure. 

With leadership from Wheelock Col- 
lege’s Center for Career Development in 
Early Care and Education, many states 
are developing more coherent early 
childhood training systems, with in- 
creased collaboration between higher 
education institutions and community 
partners. 

Other state efforts include the 
T.E.A.C.H. project (Teacher Education 
and Compensation Helps). In North 
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Carolina and a small number of other 
states, this innovative project provides 
college scholarships for early childhood 
teachers, administrators, and family 
child care providers. Completion of the 
program leads to higher compensation. 

These promising trends are consis- 
tent with recommendations by experts 
in the field. The Not By Chance report 
(Kagan & Cohen, 1997) summarizes 



Licensing Priorities 

Hairdressers in more than 40 
states are required to have be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,100 hours of 
training at an accredited school 
to get a license (BeautyTech, 
1999). Yet 39 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia do not require 
child care providers to have any 
early childhood training prior to 
taking children into their homes 
(Azer & Caprano, 1997). 



four years of discussions by early child- 
hood and policy experts. They recom- 
mend that every person employed in 
early care and education programs hold 
an individual license to practice, based 
on demanding standards of education 
and training. 

In the literacy area alone, the 1998 
National Research Council’s report sets 
forth a long list of in-depth knowledge 
and skills that all early childhood 
educators must have if children are to 
enter school ready to become successful 
readers. 

The Orton Dyslexia Society calls for 
all preschool and kindergarten teachers 
to be able to, at minimum: stimulate 
oral expressive language, language com- 
prehension, and print awareness; foster 
phonological awareness and recognition 
of the links between sounds and letters; 
and identify language problems of chil- 
dren at risk for reading difficulty One- 
shot workshops and minimal training 
requirements will not be enough to 
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Books Aloud: A Child Care Experiment 



A recent study called Books Aloud, in 
and around Philadelphia, found that 
children’s early literacy skills can be 
enhanced by simultaneously flooding 
child care centers with books and 
training caregivers to read aloud 
(Neuman, in press). 

This $2 million study, funded by 
the William Penn Foundation, tar- 
geted more than 330 child care cen- 
ters serving more than 17,000 low-in- 
come children. Centers were flooded 
with nearly 90,000 books — an aver- 
age of five new, high-quality books 
per child. 

At the start of the study, more cen- 
ters had TVs than library nooks; the 
majority had neither. The centers 
had negligible funding for supplies, 
so the books they did have were in 
shabby condition. 

Research has found that talk be- 
tween adults and children in some 
child care settings can be dominated 
by imperatives — adults telling chil- 
dren what to do (Cost, Quality and 
Child Outcomes Study Team, 1995). 
The Books Aloud teachers received 
10 hours of training from preschool 
specialists on how to enrich the lan- 
guage and literacy opportunities they 
offered to children. Caregivers were 
shown that, in addition to being fun, 
reading aloud also teaches children- 
about vocabulary, narrative struc- 
ture, and the relationship between 
spoken and printed words. 



Child care teachers were encour- 
aged to designate a reading area in 
their center and storytime in their 
schedule. They were coached on how 
to prepare for storytime and extend 
the concepts of the book through dis- 
cussions, questions, and hands-on ac- 
tivities, such as puppets. 

The frequency of literacy interac- 
tions between adults and children, 
such as talking about stories and de- 
veloping skills through singing, 
counting, and rhyming, doubled over 
seven months. Teachers regarded 
reading aloud as an opportunity for 
interactive learning. This increased 
the children’s motivation, interest, 
and reading time. Books Aloud chil- 
dren frequently asked to be read to, 
pretended to read, and played with 
books during their free time more 
often than similar children who were 
not in the program. Books Aloud chil- 
dren outperformed their peers in spe- 
cific abilities that lead to successful 
reading, such as knowledge of letters 
and understanding of print, writing, 
and narrative. Gains were still evi- 
dent six months after the program 
had ended. 



Contact: Susan B. Neuman 
437 Ritter Hall 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 
(215) 204-4982 
sneuman@vm . temple . edu 
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produce the skilled professionals needed 
to support children’s language and liter- 
acy development. 



The Need for Coordination 

An equally challenging obstacle to the 
consistent preparation of high-quality 
early childhood teachers is the isolation 
and lack of coordination in the early 
care and education field. Providers 
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range from Head Start teachers to pri- 
vate nursery schools teachers to a 
neighbor caring for a handful of tod- 
dlers. Settings range from family homes 
and churches to private centers and 
public preschools. Funding ranges from 
private to local to state to federal. 

This fragmented array of early child- 
hood services has resulted in an in- 
equality of resources and lack of com- 
munication about good teaching prac- 
tices, undermining our commitment to 
provide high-quality education to all 
children. Greater coordination is needed 
at the local level to link this mosaic, 
share resources, increase access, im- 
prove overall care, and foster children’s 
language and literacy development. 

It is not unusual for children entering 



Watching Kids, 
Watching Cars 

The median hourly wage for 
parking lot attendants ($6.56) 
remains higher than the median 
hourly wage for child care 
workers ($6.48). 



Source: US. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

1997 



a single kindergarten class to display a 
five-year range of literacy skills. Some 
children may have the reading ability of 
an 8-year-old, while others may have the 
language skills of a 3-year-old (Riley, 
1996). Although children will always ar- 
rive at school with different learning 
needs, better early education will in- 
crease the number of kindergarteners 
who are ready to become successful 
readers. 

Only by rejecting business as usual 
and facing up to these many challenges 
can we take advantage of the tremen- 
dous opportunities to improve child 
literacy through early care and educa- 
tion. Policymakers and early childhood 
administrators can work actively to sup- 
port child care teachers and to 
bolster their contributions to reading 
success. 



Resources for early care and education 
providers may be found in Reading 
Resources, Appendix I of this book. 
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Action Steps for Policymakers 



Local , state , and national policymak- 
ers can improve our systems of early 
care and education and promote lit- 
eracy. Policymakers can: 

GQ Develop innovative strategies to 
adequately fund America’s early 
care and education system. Redesign 
the current financing system to en- 
sure affordable, high-quality care for 
children and families and competi- 
tive compensation for teachers. 

ffll Broaden expectations for high- 
quality care to include enhanced 
early learning environments that 
promote language skills and literacy. 

£0 Provide high-quality preschool 
for 3- and 4-year-olds who are at 
risk for later school difficulties, and 
examine ways to provide universal 
preschool. 

CQ Strengthen links between fam- 
ily child care homes, child care cen- 
ters, and public schools to share re- 
sources and training. 

GO Ensure that accreditation and 
licensing requirements in early care 
and education incorporate research- 
based practices that support chil- 
dren’s cognitive, language, social, 
and emotional development, and 
that build successful readers. 



G3 Develop policies and structures, 
such as Offices for Young Children, 
through which state and local au- 
thorities can coordinate services in 
early care and education. 

ffll Create incentives for early 
childhood programs to use research- 
based knowledge in program design. 

G3 Where necessary, modify mini- 
mum standards for group sizes and 
adult-child ratios to create better 
literacy environments for children. 

GO Support efforts to build an early 
childhood career ladder, with in- 
creased responsibilities and compen- 
sation for practitioners with higher 
qualifications. These efforts should 
attract and keep the staff who are 
best at helping children learn. 

ffll Support efforts to improve staff 
training and ongoing professional 
development. Coordinate training ef- 
forts across programs and sponsor- 
ing agencies. Fund scholarships and 
create incentives to encourage pro- 
viders to pursue advanced training. 

G3 Use public information cam- 
paigns to encourage parents to seek 
effective child care that develops 
language and other pre-literacy 
skills. 
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Action Steps for Practitioners 



Child, care providers , teachers , direc- 
tors, and others can actively prepare 
young children for reading success. 
Practitioners can: 

£0 Use research-based recommen- 
dations and resources to improve lit- 
eracy environments for children. 

£Q Converse frequently and infor- 
mally with babies and children to 
build vocabulary, strengthen con- 
cepts, and enhance language skills. 
Encourage and respond to children 
when they try to communicate. 

03 Read to children every day En- 
courage children to talk about the 
story or characters. Read one-on-one 
with a child when he or she asks. 

103 Read to infants even before they 
can speak. Babies love to listen to 
voices and will associate books with 
pleasant feelings. 

ESI Encourage volunteers to read 
with children. Find volunteers 
through colleges, high schools, com- 
munity and seniors organizations, 
religious groups, and businesses. 

BED Engage children in daily activi- 
ties to build reading readiness, such 
as singing nursery rhymes and play- 
ing sound, word, and letter games. 



03 Use the arts to engage young 
children in the development of lan- 
guage and communication skills. 

03 Set up a reading and writing 
area for children. Make sure the 
area is well lit, with interesting 
books and writing tools. Include 
books for and about children with 
special needs, and books about the 
children’s languages and cultures. 

£Q Encourage parents to read to 
and with their children, either in 
English or in their home language. 
Lend a range of books overnight. 

03 Make frequent trips to the 
library. Contact your librarian to 
plan a guided tour. Ask about 
bilingual story times or special 
story hours. 

03 Seek out continuing education 
and training in child development 
and in effective teaching practices. 
Learn to identify “red flags” that 
may signal barriers to successful 
reading. 

03 Find ways to coordinate train- 
ing with other early care and educa- 
tion organizations. Joint training 
may be scheduled at a central site 
such as a library. Network to share 
information and resources. 
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W e now know that helping 
all children learn to read 
by the end of third grade is 
complex, and that family 
members, caregivers, and preschool 
teachers can play significant roles in 
developing reading readiness. 

But clearly schools play the major 
role in teaching reading. Schools can 
help us win the war on illiteracy by 
turning all children who are ready to 
read into independent readers and giv- 
ing those children who aren't ready the 
education they need to succeed. 

While older children, teenagers, and 
even adults can be taught to read with 
intensive and often costly remediation, 
the easiest time to learn is during the 
early elementary years. The primary 
grades (kindergarten through third) 
present the best opportunity for each 
child to become a competent reader. 

The Challenge of the Primary Years 

Roughly half the nation’s children learn 



to read easily regardless of the method 
of instruction (Lyon, 1997). But as many 
as two in 10 children are considered sig- 
nificantly reading impaired. These chil- 
dren will need intensive instruction to 
master the complex process of reading 
(Shaywitz et al., 1990). 

But with prevention and early inter- 
vention, experts have found, reading 
failure in the primary grades can be re- 
duced to less than one in 10 children 
(Vellutino et al., 1996; Torgeson et al., 
1997; Foorman et al., 1998). Even first- 
graders who have the greatest reading 
challenges can reach grade-level reading 
by the end of second grade with inten- 
sive, targeted intervention (Vellutino 
et al., 1996). This means that more than 
nine out of 10 children can become aver- 
age readers or better . 

But many of our children are failing 
to reach their reading potential. The 
NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card found 
that nearly four in 10 American fourth- 
graders are failing to read at the Basic 
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achievement level, having little or no 
mastery of the reading skills needed for 
grade-level work. In our highest-poverty 
schools, nearly seven in 10 fourth- 
graders fail to read at the Basic achieve- 
ment level. 



The Perils of Waiting Too Long 

One reason for the disparity between 
children's capacity to learn and their 
rates of reading failure is that too few 
students receive effective aid. Most chil- 
dren don't get special reading help until 



Learning 
Not a Moment, 

Experts stress that learning to read 
and write is not an act , but many 
steps on a developmental continuum . 
Preschool and primary school teach- 
ers can assess individual childrens 
progress by setting realistic goals 
and allowing for individual varia- 
tions. It is appropriate to expect most 
children to achieve “ early reading” by 
age 7. 

Children with learning disabili- 
ties, limited English proficiency, or 
other learning challenges also need 
high, but achievable goals . These 
goals should be established by teach- 
ers, families, and specialists working 
together. 

Phase 1: Preschool 
Awareness and Exploration 

Children explore their environment, 
building foundations for learning to 
read and write. 

Phase 2: Kindergarten 
Experimental Reading and Writing 

Children develop the basic concepts 
of print and begin to experiment 
with reading and writing. 



to Read: 

But a Process 

Phase 3: First Grade 
Early Reading and Writing 

Children read simple stories and 
write about a meaningful topic. 

Phase 4: Second Grade 
Transitional Reading and Writing 

Children begin to read more fluently 
and write using simple and more 
complex sentences. 

Phase 5: Third Grade 
Independent and Productive 
Reading and Writing 

Children continue to refine reading 
and writing for different uses and 
audiences. 

Phase 6: Fourth Grade and Up 
Advanced Reading 



Source: Learning to Read and Write: 
Developmentally Appropriate 
Practices for Young Children — -A 
Joint Position Statement of the 
International Reading Association 
and The National Association for the 
Education of Young Children, 1998 
(800) 424-2460 
Full text at: 

www. naeyc.org / public jiff airs / 
pubaff_index.htm 
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age 9 or later (Lyon, 1997). This “too lit- 
tle, too late” approach condemns three- 
quarters of these 9-year-olds to poor 
reading achievement throughout high 
school (Shaywitz et al., 1997). 

As parents and teachers know, the 
more often young children fail in read- 
ing, the less motivated they are to con- 
tinue struggling (National Research 
Council, 1998). This surrender can hap- 
pen as early as the middle of first grade 
(Lyon, 1998). 

Reading failure can be devastating to 
a child’s self-image. Almost 90 percent of 
children who have difficulty reading at 
the end of first grade display similar dif- 
ficulties in fourth grade (Juel, 1988). 

Out of embarrassment, these discour- 
aged readers may try to hide their defi- 
ciency, avoid reading aloud, and pass up 
chances to practice reading at home. As 
the average student needs to see a word 
between four and 14 times before recog- 
nizing it automatically, this limited ex- 
posure to words is costly (Lyon, 1997). 
Without extra practice and intervention, 
the young student slips further and fur- 
ther behind. 

What Teachers Need to Know 

The majority of teachers and parents 
agree that reading is the most impor- 
tant subject for students to learn (Hart, 
1994). Disagreements have raged pri- 
marily over a different question: How 
should reading be taught? 

The National Research Council made 
clear in its landmark 1998 report. Pre- 
venting Reading Difficulties in Young 
Children , that we need not choose be- 
tween one or another method of instruc- 



tion favored by publishers or politicians. 
Like the commission that prepared 
1983’s A Nation at Risk , the National 
Research Council panel found that a 
comprehensive approach by well-pre- 
pared teachers is far more successful. 

To successfully teach reading, the 
panel found, elementary school teachers 
must fully understand the structure of 
the English language, and the similari- 
ties and differences between written 
and spoken language. Teachers need a 
strong knowledge of child development, 
including psychology, language, and 
emergent literacy development. They 
must keep abreast of the most up-to- 
date research on reading and be able to 
use a variety of research-based teaching 
methods in the classroom. 

Teachers need sophisticated training 
in how to teach young children that spo- 
ken language is made up of words, which 
contain sounds that are represented by 
letters and groups of letters. They must 
understand the ways that language con- 
veys meaning, in various social and cul- 
tural contexts. Good teachers must be 
able to diagnose reading problems and 
respond to them with appropriate inter- 
ventions. They need to gain feedback 
from colleagues and to work in an envi- 
ronment that emphasizes literacy (Na- 
tional Research Council, 1998). 

Gaps in the Classroom 

While not exhaustive, this list of pre- 
requisite skills and knowledge reveals 
how successful reading instruction re- 
quires complex teacher preparation. 
Teaching reading today is truly a job 
for an expert (Orton Dyslexia Society, 
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Effective Literacy Instruction 



Researchers identified nine charac- 
teristics shared by outstanding 
first-grade teachers in five states . In 
these classrooms, most students were 
reading and writing at or above 
first-grade level. The characteristics 
of these teachers include: 

1. Ability to Motivate High Acade- 
mic Engagement and Competence 

Most students were engaged in aca- 
demic activities most of the time, 
even when the teacher left the room. 

2. Excellent Class Management 
Teachers in the most effective class- 
rooms managed student behavior, 
student learning, and instructional 
aides and specialists well, using a 
variety of methods. 

3. Ability to Foster a Positive, Re- 
inforcing, Cooperative Environment 
These classrooms were positive 
places. The rare discipline problems 
were handled constructively. Stu- 
dents received a lot of positive rein- 
forcement for their accomplish- 
ments, both privately and publicly, 
and students were encouraged to co- 
operate with one another. 

4. Teaching Skills in Context 
Word-level, comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, spelling, and writing skills 
were typically taught in the context 
of actual reading and writing tasks. 

5. An Emphasis on Literature 

The students selected books from ex- 
tensive classroom collections. The 



teachers read literature and con- 
ducted author studies. 

6. Much Reading and Writing 

Teachers set aside 45 minutes for 
language arts, providing long, unin- 
terrupted periods for reading and 
writing. Both the students and 
teacher read daily to themselves, to 
a buddy, to a group, to an adult vol- 
unteer, or to the class as a whole. 
Everyone wrote daily in journals. 

7. A Match between Accelerating 
Demands and Student Competence 
The teachers set high but realistic 
expectations and consistently en- 
couraged students to try more chal- 
lenging (but not overwhelming) 
tasks. 

8. Encouraging Self-Regulation 

Teachers taught students to self-reg- 
ulate, encouraging students to 
choose appropriate skills when they 
faced a task rather than wait for the 
teacher to dictate a particular skill 
or strategy. 

9. Connections across Curricula 

Teachers made explicit connections 
across the curriculum — providing 
students with opportunities to use 
the skills they were learning. Read- 
ing and writing were integrated 
with other subjects. 



Source: National Research Center 
on English Learning & Achievement, 
1998 

http:Hcela. alb any. edu 
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1997). But researchers at the National 
Institutes of Health have found that 
only a tiny fraction of teachers are able 
to teach reading effectively to children 
who do not grasp it easily ( New York 
Times , 1997). 

Some teachers may lack an adequate 
understanding of the structure of writ- 
ten and spoken English, of the spelling 
system, or of how these relate to teach- 
ing reading (McCutchen et al., 1998). 
Experienced teachers may still be mis- 
informed about the differences between 
speech and print (Moats, 1995). Others 
may need to grasp the fundamental im- 
portance of a child’s understanding of 
how units of sound, or phonemes, are 
represented by letters of the alphabet 
(National Research Council, 1998). 

Gaps may exist in the teacher’s train- 
ing in phonological awareness, or how 
spoken language has a structure dis- 
tinct from its meaning. Others may be 
unaware or misinformed about seman- 
tics and what a student must know to 
comprehend what he or she reads. Few 
teachers are familiar enough with suc- 
cessful, research-based techniques. 
Many teachers express frustration with 
their limitations in helping increasingly 
diverse students reach their reading po- 
tential (Moats, 1995). 

Inadequacies in Teacher Education 

One major cause for the lack of prepara- 
tion to teach reading is the inadequacy 
of teacher education. Novice teachers 
receive little formal education in read- 
ing instruction before entering the class- 
room; most have taken only one course 
in the subject as undergraduates 



(Goodlad, 1997). In some teacher 
colleges, reading is but a part of a single 
course in English language arts 
(National Research Council, 1998). 

The National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Teacher Education reports 
that virtually all states require at least 
some coursework in reading methods. 
But few require knowledge of the struc- 
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ture of the English language, the psy- 
chology of reading development, or other 
subjects needed to teach children with 
reading difficulties. This “overview” ap- 
proach is inadequate to prepare novice 
teachers to assist the 50 percent of all 
students who do not learn reading easily 
(Moats & Lyon, 1996). 

Surveys of college students in teacher 
education courses have found that the 
professors often do not demonstrate the 
most effective instructional techniques, 
and that the course content is generally 
more theoretical than practical. These 
students rarely get the supervised prac- 
tice time they need to develop effectively 
as reading teachers (Lyon, 1989). 

Sporadic Professional Development 

Professional development offerings for 
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teachers already in the classroom are 
often sporadic and do not compensate 
for the teachers’ lack of preparation in 
college (National Research Council, 
1998). Licensing is often linked to “seat 
time,” or the hours a teacher spends in 
any course, regardless of its utility One- 
shot workshops with little relevance to 
the classroom are most typical. 

Instead, licensing should encourage 
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high-quality, ongoing training in re- 
search-based principles, with adequate 
time for teachers to work in teams and 
practice new teaching techniques (Dar- 
ling-Hammond, 1996). The National Re- 
search Council panel has created a list 
of what teachers need to know to suc- 
cessfully teach reading. This list should 
be the basis of elementary school 
teacher preparation and professional 
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development across the nation. 

Teacher training — whether preservice 
or inservice — should be based on devel- 
oping and demonstrating competency. 
Rigorous and practical preparation 
should be linked in some way to licen- 
sure and credential renewal. Some ex- 
perts advocate a medical school model 
for teacher preparation that includes a 
full year of “residency” in a real school 
before taking charge of a classroom 
(Archibold, 1998). 

Others stress the advantages of the 
business school model, using extensive 
case studies and technology such as 
videodiscs to view actual classrooms 
(Risko & Kinzer, 1997). The latter ap- 
proach connects a college student with 
the classroom experience, which studies 
show can improve the student teacher’s 
problem-solving ability and other skills 
(Risko et al., 1996). 

A National, State, and Local Challenge 

There is a growing national consensus 
that standards should be raised for the 
entire teaching profession. The National 
Research Council’s call for better 
teacher education and training in read- 
ing complements this broader teacher 
quality agenda. 

For example, Education Secretary 
Riley’s call for colleges of education to 
create more clinical experiences for their 
students is highly relevant to improving 
the teaching of reading. As state and na- 
tional leaders explore better ways to ed- 
ucate and train teachers, the urgent 
needs of preschool teachers and kinder- 
garten through third-grade reading in- 
structors should be top priorities. 
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Some states have already strength- 
ened their teacher education programs, 
Texas requires 70 percent of a teacher 
college’s graduates to pass a certifica- 
tion exam for the institution to maintain 
its accreditation. Pennsylvania requires 
prospective teachers to keep a B average 
in both liberal arts courses and in the 
subject they seek to teach. 

On the local level, most districts are 
not making up for inadequacies in their 
teachers’ readiness to teach reading. 
On average, less than .5 percent of 
school district resources are invested 
in professional development (Darling- 
Hammond, 1996). 

Opportunities for Improvement 

This push for better reading teachers 
comes at an opportune moment in 
American education. A surge in student 
enrollment — the “baby boom echo” — and 
the retirement of a substantial percent- 
age of older teachers will require the na- 
tion to hire 2.2 million teachers over the 
next 10 years (U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, 1998a). That is equal to hiring 
every doctor in the United States two 
and one-half times. 

This tectonic shift presents the nation 
with an unprecedented opportunity to 
raise the professional standards for 
teachers. In addition, a recent national 
poll by Recruiting New Teachers found 
overwhelming public support for raising 
teacher standards and providing 
teachers with more time to keep up with 
developments in their field (Recruiting 
New Teachers, 1998). 

In fact, time is a precious commodity 
for both primary school teachers and 
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pupils. To improve reading instruction, 
teachers must take time to teach chil- 
dren letters and sounds and how to read 
for meaning. They must give children 
more time to practice reading and writ- 
ing, using many types of books and 
reading materials. They also must take 
time to maintain children’s motivation 
to read. And teachers need time to give 
more intensive and systematic individ- 
ual instruction to those who need it. 

Starting School Early 

Even highly qualified teachers cannot 
reach students who are not yet in their 
classrooms. In nearly half the states, 



children are not required to attend 
school until age 7. While 38 states re- 
quire school districts to offer kinder- 
garten, only 14 states require students 
to actually attend kindergarten. 

Children who have had highrquality 
preschool and kindergarten experiences 
have much less difficulty learning to 
read than children who have not been 
exposed to early education (National Re- 
search Council, 1998). 

When all children are enrolled in 
high-quality early learning programs 
before entering elementary school, our 
rates of reading failure surely will go 
down. 
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The Reading Excellence Program 



In 1998, President Clinton signed 
the Reading Excellence Act, the 
most significant child literacy law in 
three decades. The Reading Excel- 
lence Program awards grants to 
states to improve reading. The pro- 
gram is designed to: 

• Provide children with the readi- 
ness skills and support they need to 
learn to read once they enter school. 

• Teach every child to read by the 
end of the third grade. 

• Use research-based methods to im- 
prove the instructional practices of 
teachers and others. 

• Expand the number of high-quality 
family literacy programs. 

• Provide early intervention for chil- 
dren with reading difficulties. 

States compete for $241 million in 



grants. Successful states hold com- 
petitions for local school districts. 
The first round of grants was 
awarded in summer 1999, with local 
grants to follow. Because low-income 
children experience reading failure 
at higher rates than their more af- 
fluent peers, the funding is directed 
toward the state’s poorest districts 
and schools. 



Contact: Dr, Joseph Conaty 
Reading Excellence Program 
U.S. Department of Education 
Washington , DC 
(202) 260-8228 
Fax: (202) 260-8969 
reading_excellence@ed.gov 
www.ed.gov / offices / OESE /REA / 
index.html 
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A Whole-School Approach 

Beyond offering kindergarten, many 
schools that raise reading achievement 
develop a schoolwide focus on literacy 
(National Research Council, 1998). Edu- 
cators work together to develop compre- 
hensive plans for professional develop- 
ment, assessment, use of technology, and 
new ways of using instructional time to 
teach reading and writing skills. Often, 
they bring literacy experts directly into 
the planning process. Architects of the 
most successful schoolwide efforts view 
research-based classroom instruction as 
just the foundation. 

What else is helpful, besides a well- 
trained teacher? As stated, research 
supports devoting more class time to 
reading and writing (Education Trust, 
1998). Students also benefit from one- 
on-one attention and expert tutoring in- 
tegrated with classroom instruction 
(Slavin et al., 1989). Project-based learn- 
ing that links reading and writing activ- 
ities is also advantageous (National Re- 
search Council, 1998). Many schools 
measure and monitor students’ reading 
skills to provide immediate, appropriate 
interventions (Education Trust, 1998). 
Also, reading and writing are an impor- 
tant part of every subject their students 
study. 

In these successful schools, parents 
are involved in improving reading 
in the school and at home. Extra 
practice time is available through 
trained, volunteer tutors recruited from 
colleges, businesses, and retired citizens 
groups. Community members are 
viewed as stakeholders in the school’s 
success. 
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Principals in Pajamas 

Kissing pigs, shaving mustaches, 
wearing pajamas to school — these 
are creative ways in which princi- 
pals at San Diego’s Benchley- 
Weinberger Elementary School 
have motivated their students to 
read. Principal Steven Hill be- 
lieves reading should be fun and 
challenges the school’s 500 stu- 
dents to read a million pages a 
year. When they meet that goal, 
they get something special. Hill 
once shaved off a mustache he’d 
had for 20 years — on television. 

Benchley- Weinberger is an 
“Achievement through Communi- 
cations” magnet school. The 
school’s teachers receive special- 
ized training in reading, writing, 
listening, and observing. The 
school also utilizes creative com- 
munity, nonprofit, and private 
partnerships. 

Benchley- Weinberger scores on 
reading tests are in the top 10 
percent in San Diego, and the gap 
between Blacks, Hispanics, and 
other students has been reduced. 



Contact: Steven Hill , Principal 
Benchley -Weinberger Elementary 
School 

6269 Twin Lakes Drive 
San Diego , CA 92119 
(619) 463-9271 
tknight@mail. sandi.net 
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Principles 
for Success 

The Center for the Improvement 
of Early Reading Achievement 
(CIERA) identifies research- 
based principles for improving 
student reading achievement. 

At successful schools: 

• Entire school staffs, not just 
first-grade teachers, are involved 
in bringing children to high lev- 
els of achievement. 

• Goals for reading achievement 
are clearly stated. 

• High expectations are shared 
with all participants. 

• Instructional means for attain- 
ing these goals are articulated. 

• Shared assessments are used to 
monitor children’s progress. 

Instructional programs in suc- 
cessful schools have many 
components, including: 

•A range of materials and 
technology 

•A focus on reading and writing 

• Parental involvement in their 
children’s reading and home- 
work 

• Community partnerships, in- 
cluding volunteer tutoring 
programs 

Source: CIERA 10 Principles ■ 

Full text on-line at 
www.ciera. org / resources / 
principles / index,html 



Students with Special Needs 

As states and schools work to improve 
the teaching of reading, special atten- 
tion must be paid to those children 
who are likely to require the most 
help — those who are poor, those who 
have learning and other types of disabil- 
ities, and those with limited English 
proficiency. 

A major insight of the National Re- 
search Council’s report is that most chil- 
dren with disabilities or disadvantages 
learn to read in much the same way as 
other children. They may require much 
more time and intensive assistance, and 
benefit from certain environments, ma- 
terials, and strategies. But what matters 
most is excellent instruction by qualified 
teachers who call upon a flexible menu 
of choices to suit the special needs of 
each learner. 

Good teaching means the ability to 
address a variety of learning strengths 
and needs in the same classroom. It 
means starting with what students 
already know about reading in any 
language or format (e.g., Braille or 
Spanish) and building on and linking 
that knowledge to an English literacy 
context. Research-based strategies that 
are proven in many different popula- 
tions are helpful in improving instruc- 
tion for students with special needs. 
Teachers should always consider 
whether the research describes effective 
teaching strategies for students who are 
similar to their own. 

Delays in language development are 
not unusual among children with dis- 
abilities. Children with speech difficul- 
ties, such as those with cerebral palsy, 
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may have trouble communicating orally. 
Children with hearing loss may use 
seemingly immature language that be- 
lies their actual intellectual develop- 
ment. Some mentally disabled children 
may struggle to express themselves, to 
understand what is said to them, and to 
comprehend language in general (Dodge 
& Colker, 1996). 

When teaching children with special 
needs, teachers should capitalize on 
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each child’s individual strengths. If a 
child has trouble paying attention, the 
teacher may choose not to finish reading 
a book. Instead, the teacher might en- 
gage the child in conversation, asking 
questions about the story that require 
more than a yes or no response. The 
child may be able to draw a picture or 
make up a song about the book’s charac- 
ters (Arnold, 1997) to enhance compre- 
hension and maintain motivation. 

While not all disabilities and disad- 
vantages are addressed here, many chil- 
dren who experience reading difficulties 
have the following risk factors: living in 
poverty, having a learning disability, 
having limited proficiency in English, or 
having a hearing impairment. 
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Mig[fo-P©v©rfty Schools: 

A Staggering Challenge 

Because poverty is a very high risk fac- 
tor for illiteracy (National Research 
Council, 1998), poor children’s rates of 
reading failure are staggering. The 
Promising Results report (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1999) found that 68 
percent of fourth-graders in our poorest 
urban schools failed to read at the Basic 
level needed for academic success, com- 
pared with 38 percent nationwide. Only 
one in 10 fourth-graders at these schools 
can read at the Proficient level. More 
than half of all fourth-graders receiving 
a free or reduced-price lunch (a measure 
of poverty) read below the Basic 
achievement level in 1998 (NAEP 1998 
Reading Report Card). 

Signs of Progress 

Despite huge achievement gaps between 
poor and more affluent students, posi- 
tive trends are emerging. The 1996 na- 
tional reading scores of students in 
high-poverty schools, while still unac- 
ceptably low, have improved signifi- 
cantly since 1992 (1996 NAEP Trend 
Report). For example, in 1996, 9-year 
olds attending such schools read nearly 
a full grade-level better than their coun- 
terparts had four years before. 

Gains made by the lowest achievers 
were mainly responsible for the small 
increase in the nation’s average reading 
score between 1994 and 1998. These stu- 
dents improved about half a grade-level 
in four years. About 80 percent of these 
low achievers attend Title I high- 
poverty schools (U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucation, Promising Results , 1999). 
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A study of three-year achievement 
trends in 13 large urban school districts 
with high concentrations of poverty 
found signs of progress. The number of 
elementary school students who met 
district standards for reading profi- 
ciency increased in seven districts: 

Blue Ribbon Schools: 

How Principals Promote Reading 

Pennsylvania, rescheduled a dozen 
Title I teachers to reduce class sizes 
for longer language arts sessions. 
Many schools are instituting school- 
wide computer programs and other 
technology to aid, motivate, and 
monitor young readers. 

Parents: At an elementary school in 
Boca Raton, Florida, parents sup- 
port students in friendly competi- 
tions between teams to read the 
most books. Parents are coached to 
ask comprehension questions about 
each book before validating its com- 
pletion, and the local newspaper 
publishes the pictures of top read- 
ers. School murals monitor team 
progress for all to see. Some schools 
hold Family Reading Nights each 
year, with vocabulary word bingo, 
musical chairs with phonics, com- 
puter reading games, and treasure 
maps for reading comprehension. 
Peers: Many schools, such as one in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, use a “book 
buddy” system, which pairs an older 
student with a younger child for ex- 
tended reading time. This approach 
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j Innovative principals across the na- 
tion are striving to raise reading 
achievement for all students in their 
schools. Some take a schoolwide ap- 
proach by engaging non-teaching 
staff and teachers from other disci- 
plines. Others are pairing children 
! from different grades to read to- 
j gether. Many are reaching out to 
parents and the community to sup- 
| port young readers through ex- 
| tended learning time after school 
i and in the home. Creative events 
| and book challenges inspire stu- 
dents and motivate them to read 
| more often. Here are some examples 
| from the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals: 

| Schoolwide Focus: At an elemen- 
tary school in Cape Coral, Florida, 

| teachers, staff, parents, and peers all 
| serve as reading “teachers.” As a 
I supplement to classroom instruc- 
| tion, schoolwide activities build 
| reading and writing skills in social 
I studies, science, health, and mathe- 
| matics. A principal in Washington, 
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Houston, Jefferson County (Louisville), 
Miami-Dade, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, San Antonio, and San Francisco. 
The gap between students in the high- 
est- and lowest-poverty schools de- 
creased in four districts: Houston, 
Miami-Dade, New York City, and San 
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Antonio (U.S. Department of Education, 
Promising Results, 1999). 

Of six states able to provide three- 
year trend data on students in high- 
poverty schools, five reported improve- 
ments in reading performance: Con- 
necticut, Maine, Maryland, North 
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Carolina, and Texas (U.S. Department of 
Education, Promising Results , 1999). In 
Texas, 82 percent of fourth-grade stu- 
dents in the highest-poverty schools 
scored at or above the proficient level in 
the 1998 Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills, a 15 percent gain from 1996. 
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These victories offer solid hope that 
reading achievement can be raised for 
all students. 

Schools That Beat the Odds 

What can schools do to help poor chil- 
dren become better readers? Surveys 
were taken at schools receiving funds 
through Title I, the federal program that 
aims to raise poor students’ achieve- 
ment, especially in reading and math. 
The surveys reveal certain strategies 
that are common in high-poverty, high- 
performing schools. 



First, they use standards to design 
the curriculum, assess student work, 
and evaluate teachers. Second, they 
lengthen instructional time in reading. 
Third, they spend more on professional 
development. Fourth, they engage par- 
ents in their children’s education. Fifth, 
they monitor student progress and get 
extra help for those who need it. Finally, 
school staff often are held accountable 
for their success by the state or district 
(Education Trust, 1998). 

What can teachers do to help poor 
children become better readers? 
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Parents as Partners: 
The Compact for Reading 



The Compact for Reading is a free 
guide on how to develop a compact, 
or written agreement, among fami- 
lies, teachers, principals, and stu- 
dents. The compact describes how all 
partners can help improve the read- 
ing skills of children from kinder- 
garten through third grade, includ- 
ing those with disabilities and with 
limited English proficiency. Tutors 
and other community members can 
also be partners in a Compact for 
Reading. 

Research shows that schools with 
properly implemented compacts 
raise student achievement higher 
than similar schools without com- 
pacts. Principals reported greater 
family involvement in homework 
and more parents reading with chil- 
dren at home. Schools with the 



greatest need seem to benefit the 
most (D’Agostino et al., 1998). 

The Compact Guide comes with a 
School-Home Links Kit to help im- 
plement local compacts. Developed 
by teachers for the U.S. Department 
of Education, the kit provides 100 
reading activities for each grade 
from kindergarten through third. 
Three to four times a week, a 
teacher can provide these easy-to- 
use activities to families to expand 
student learning at home and en- 
courage family involvement in read- 
ing activities. 



Contact: U.S. Department of 
Education 
(877) 4ED-PUBS 
www.ed.gov / pubs / 
CompactforReading 
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Students scored better on reading 
tests when their teachers felt able to use 
a variety of assessment tools and to 
teach diverse groups (U.S. Department 
of Education, LESCP \ 1998). Fourth- 
graders made better progress in reading 
when teachers gave them more total ex- 
posure to reading and opportunities to 
talk in small groups about what they 
read (U.S. Department of Education, 
LESCP , 1998). 

The poorest readers in fourth grade 
gained in both vocabulary and compre- 
hension skills when teachers gave them 
reading material of one paragraph or 
more; reading materials in core subject 
areas; and opportunities to work on 
computers, workbooks, and skill sheets. 
More able readers seemed to benefit 
from reading aloud (U.S. Department of 
Education, LESCP , 1998). 

Lessons Learned 

More Title I school teachers are apply- 
ing these lessons, with increasing num- 
bers allowing low achievers to select 
their own books, read aloud, and talk in 
small groups about their reading every 
day (U.S. Department of Education, 
LESCP , 1998). These teaching strate- 
gies are well supported by research 
chronicled by the National Research 
Council. 

In Massachusetts, a dozen high- 
poverty, urban elementary schools that 
apply research-based principles are out- 
performing other schools in their dis- 
tricts. These schools seek a balance of 
instructional methods, including litera- 
ture-based and phonics approaches. Stu- 



dents spend extended time on reading 
and writing, and teachers work in small 
groups to focus on pupils’ individual 
needs (Dwyer et al., 1998). 

The Summer ^eadSutg “Drop-Off” 
Successful students have fun during the 
summer, but they don’t take a vacation 
from reading. Too many students, how- 
ever, don’t exercise their reading mus- 
cles during the summer months. 

For decades, studies have shown that 
this summer reading “drop-off” has pre- 
dictable, negative consequences for stu- 
dent achievement, particularly for dis- 
advantaged children (Hayes & Grether, 
1969; Murnane, 1975; Heyns, 1987; Kar- 
weit et al., 1994). A Baltimore study 
found that large differences in achieve- 
ment between high- and low-income ele- 
mentary school children were due al- 
most entirely to gains made when school 
was not in session (Alexander & En- 
twisle, 1996). 

It has long been known that, in high- 
poverty schools, gains made by poor chil- 
dren during the school year are eroded 
or erased during the summer, leaving 
them once again behind their better-off 
peers in the fall (Pelavin & David, 
1977). Students in high-poverty schools 
make faster progress in reading achieve- 
ment during first grade than their more 
affluent peers. Sadly, however, this read- 
ing growth slows more than that of their 
peers the following summer (Rock, 
1993). Students in high-poverty schools 
do not return to the higher rate of 
growth that they showed in first grade. 
Instead, they progress at a reduced rate 
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of growth throughout the second grade 
(Karweit et al., 1994). 

Disadvantaged students who don’t 
spend their summers reading and learn- 
ing are at the greatest risk of skill ero- 
sion (Alexander & Entwisle, 1996). En- 
ergetic summer reading programs, in- 
cluding tutoring and mentoring by 
adults, can help disadvantaged students 
improve their academic skills (Reisner 
et al., 1989; Olsen, 1979). Tutoring can 
also boost students’ motivation and 
attitudes toward reading (Cohen et al., 
1982), an advantage for those who 
find reading difficult (National Research 



Council, 1998). 

The U.S. Department of Education 
promotes summer reading for all chil- 
dren through the Read*Write*Now! pro- 
gram. The program offers creative tools 
and materials for adults to help children 
practice and enjoy reading outside the 
classroom. 

Read*Write*Now! is but one of many 
summer reading promotions taking 
place across the country, from baseball 
parks to book camps to Story-Mobiles. 
When more children spend the summer 
honing their reading skills rather than 
losing them, teachers will not have to 



Summer Reading — Share the Fun! 



The America Reads Challenge at the 
U.S. Department of Education has 
free materials to keep more children 
reading during the summer and 
throughout the year. 

The Read*Write*Now! Activity 
Poster, available in English and 
Spanish, includes a colorful illustra- 
tion on the front and a set of fun ac- 
tivities on the back. The activities 
include writing a book review and 
having it published on the America 
Reads Web site. 

The Read * Writ e * N o w ! Basic Kit 

helps pair young children with adult 
partners for shared summer reading 
activities. Each child pledges to read 
for 30 minutes each day, and the 
adult pledges to join the child at 
least once each week. The child also 
obtains and uses a library card and 



learns new vocabulary words 
weekly. The kit’s activities are ap- 
propriate for babies through sixth- 
graders, and include a certificate of 
accomplishment. (This kit is avail- 
able on-line at: www.ed.gov/Fam- 
ily/RWN/Activ97 . ) 

The Read*Write*Now! Tip Sheet 
for Developing a Community Read- 
ing Program is for librarians, teach- 
ers, camp counselors, and commu- 
nity leaders. The booklet offers 
straightforward suggestions on how 
to start a summer or after-school 
reading program. It is available in 
English and Spanish. 



Contact: U.S. Department of 
Education 
(877) 4ED-PUBS 
www.ed /gov / americareads 
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play catch-up each fall. More students 
will read at grade-level from the first 
bell. 

Learning Disabilities 

Approximately 5 percent of all children 
in public schools are identified as hav- 
ing a learning disability (Lyon, 1996), 
and the vast majority of learning-dis- 
abled children — as many as 80 per- 
cent — experience their primary difficul- 
ties in learning to read (National Re- 
search Council, 1998). 

But some children with learning dis- 
abilities are not recognized by their 
school system. Experts believe the ac- 
tual prevalence of learning disabilities 
is between 5 and 10 percent (Intera- 
gency Committee on Learning Disabili- 
ties, 1987.) 

While schools are four times more 
likely to identify a reading disability in 
boys, research shows the disability is 
equally common among girls (Shaywitz 
et al., 1990). In some studies, a reading 
disability has been documented in about 
20 percent of school-age children (Shay- 
witz et al., 1996). 

Early, Intensive Intervention 

Most children who are identified with 
significant reading disabilities in the 
third grade are still reading below 
grade-level in high school (Shaywitz et 
al., 1997). For interventions to succeed, 
all children at risk for reading failure 
should be identified and helped before 
age 9 (Lyon, 1996). 

As many as two-thirds of reading-dis- 
abled children can become average or 
above-average readers if they are identi- 



fied early and taught appropriately (Vel- 
lutino et al., 1996; Fletcher & Lyon, 
1998). 

Those with the most challenging 
reading disabilities need even more 
help. From 2 to 6 percent of children 
may not learn to read well, even 
with early reading interventions (Vel- 
lutino et al., 1996; Torgeson et al., 1997; 
Foorman et al., 1998). These children 
should be carefully evaluated to 
determine the nature of their disability 
and the impact the disability has on 
their learning. They may require more 
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highly specialized reading programs, 
which include special education and re- 
lated services (Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1997). 

Disability or Difficulty? 

A child with a reading disability and 
one with reading difficulty can be hard 
to tell apart, though their problems have 
different roots. 

A reading disability seems to result 
primarily from the brain’s struggle to 
process the sounds of speech as distinct 
from their meanings (Liberman & 
Shankweiler, 1991; Rack et al., 1992). 
This ability, called phonological aware- 
ness, is critical to understanding that 
words are made up of sounds that are 
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The El Paso Collaborative 

This community-wide effort to raise 
student achievement is based on the 
belief that all children can learn, if 
given the tools and encouragement 
to do so. Based in El Paso, Texas, the 
collaborative aims to improve teach- 
ing and learning from pre-kinder- 
garten through university. 

Two-thirds of children in El Paso 
schools come from low-income fami- 
lies, and half enter first grade with 
only limited English, making them 
high risks for reading failure. Yet in 
only five years, the achievement gap 
between White students and Black 
and Hispanic students has been cut 
by almost two-thirds. 

The collaborative includes busi- 
nesses, local government, University 
of Texas-El Paso (UTEP), El Paso 
Community College, superinten- 
dents from three large school dis- 
tricts, and a grassroots organization. 
This group plays a major role in re- 
designing and evaluating the Uni- 
versity’s teacher preparation pro- 
gram and helping provide field expe- 
riences for prospective teachers. 

UTEP has completely revised its 
teacher preparation programs. Fac- 
ulty from the Colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Science, and Education are in- 
volved in teacher preparation. 

The College of Education has 
moved to a clinical, field-based 
model of teacher preparation, with 



for Academic Excellence 

University students remaining with 
the same schools for as long as three 
semesters. The dean of Education 
likens it to a teaching hospital pro- 
gram. The schools are committed to 
school reform, redesigning profes- 
sional development, integrating 
technology, and building greater out- 
reach to neighborhoods. Most stu- 
dents enrolled in the college and the 
schools are Hispanic. 

Participating schools are given 
mentors who coach other teachers in 
improving instruction. UTEP faculty 
and outside experts offer institutes 
for school teams in reading, writing, 
and other core subjects. Technology 
is introduced early, with every first- 
grader obtaining an e-mail account. 
Parent centers offer instruction and 
engage families. 

This project has attracted funding 
from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, the Texas legislature, The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, The Pew 
Charitable Trusts, and other private 
foundations. 



Contact: M. Susana Navarro 
The El Paso Collaborative for 
Academic Excellence 
Education Building , Room 413 
University of Texas at El Paso 
El Paso , TX 79968-0683 
(915) 747-5778 
www.epcae.org 
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represented by letters of the alphabet. 
The segments of speech sounds, called 
phonemes, are the building blocks of 
syllables and words. Cracking this 
code helps would-be readers recognize 
words on the page (National Research 
Council, 1998). 

Due to a limited exposure to books, 
children with a reading disability must 
overcome both an inadequate vocabu- 
lary and insufficient background knowl- 
edge to understand the meaning of what 
is read (National Research Council, 
1998). 

Children with a reading difficulty 
due to limited language exposure, 
poor instruction or other causes may 
also lack the vocabulary and back- 
ground knowledge needed to read for 
meaning, as well as word recognition 
skills such as phonological and phone- 
mic awareness. 

Both kinds of poor readers can suffer 
from low motivation associated with 
early reading failure (National Research 
Council, 1998). 

Early remediation of all children who 
are at risk for reading failure could sig- 
nificantly reduce the number of children 
mislabeled as learning disabled. This, in 
turn, could reduce the need of some chil- 
dren for ongoing intervention and per- 
mit greater focus of resources on the 
children who are acutely disabled 
(Fletcher & Lyon, 1998). 

With national assessments showing 
25 to 40 percent of American school chil- 
dren unable to read well enough to suc- 
ceed in school, strategic interventions 
for all poor readers are a national 
imperative. 



Limited English Proficiency 

Children with limited English profi- 
ciency are those who speak a language 
other than English at home. For that 
reason, they may not speak, understand, 
read, or write English at the same level 
as their peers who have English as a 
first language. The limited-English- 
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proficient population in this country has 
grown and changed dramatically. There 
are currently more than 3.4 million 
English language learners enrolled in 
kindergarten through grade 12 in this 
country (Macias, 1998), speaking more 
than 200 languages other than English 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1998). 
Close to 75 percent of all students 
acquiring English speak Spanish as 
their first language (Fleischman & 
Hopstock, 1993). 

Most limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents are in the elementary grades, and 
approximately 40 percent of these stu- 
dents were born in the United States 
(Fleischman & Hopstock, 1993). Many 
are poor, and more than one-third of 
Hispanic students attend high-poverty 
schools (U.S. Department of Education, 
1997). English language learners in the 
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primary grades are twice as likely to be 
poor compared with their English- 
speaking peers (Moss & Puma, 1995). 
Three out of four students with limited 
English at all grade levels qualify for 
free or reduced-price lunches by living 
near or below the poverty line (Fleis- 
chman & Hopstock, 1993). 

But students acquiring English are 
diverse in many other ways. Not only do 
they speak many different languages, 
but they also come from a large variety 
of cultures. These students also have dif- 
ferent educational experiences: some 
students have a strong academic foun- 
dation and schooling in their native lan- 
guage, while others have received little 
or no schooling. The lack of any strong 
literacy or academic background, in ad- 
dition to the challenge of learning to 
read in a second language, puts many 
English language learners, particularly 
those in high poverty, at risk for devel- 
oping reading difficulties. 

These students' reading difficulties 
may be manifested in one or more ways. 
They may have difficulty connecting the 
sounds of language to their written rep- 
resentation. They may have trouble 
comprehending what they read. Also, 
they may not be motivated to read. 

The Role of Parents 

We know that foundations of early liter- 
acy development begin in infancy, with 
positive interactions between caregivers 
and babies. These include conversa- 
tions around books, storytelling, songs, 
rhymes, word games, and other family 
activities. This kind of language and 
literacy development engages babies 



and young children in communication 
that provides the basis for later reading 
success. 

Parents of young children with lim- 
ited English proficiency may need extra 
encouragement to engage in some of 
these activities. Their own English lan- 
guage skills may be limited, or they may 
hesitate to use their native language at 
home, assuming that it will not help 
their children succeed in school. Some 
parents whose culture emphasizes 
speaking to children in a directive style 
may benefit from coaching to try a 

The challenge of 
learning to read in a 
second language 
puts many students, 
particularly the poor, 
at risk for reading 
difficulties. 

more conversational style. This practice 
gives parents another way to nurture 
their child's language skills and vocabu- 
lary development (Espinosa & Lesar, 
1994). 

Some parents who don't speak Eng- 
lish are less likely to expose their chil- 
dren to early literacy experiences than 
English-speaking parents (Liontos, 
1992). In general, mothers whose first 
language is not English are less likely to 
read to their children regularly (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1994). Some 
of these parents may hold back out of 
respect for the role of schools and 
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teachers in educating their child 


1994). Illustrated by the child, these 


(Espinosa, 1995). 


books can be re-read often to strengthen 


Many low-income parents face addi- 


family bonds as well as reading skills. 


tional, logistical barriers that make time 
scarce for book reading, library visits, 
and early language development. This 
combination of factors can cause many 


When low-income, language-minority 
parents see themselves as teachers, 
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We know that a strong base in any lan- 
guage provides the foundation for read- 
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speak languages other than English, 
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education (De La Rosa & Maw, 1990). 
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Thus, parents should be encouraged to 


their children benefit. Researchers have 


talk with and read to their children in 


found that when parents whose English 


their native language. Hearing stories 


is limited engage their children in read- 


read aloud in their first language ex- 


ing, storytelling, problem-solving, and 


poses children to the sounds of written 


varied learning activities, the children 


words in a familiar context (Nathenson- 


enjoyed above-average academic success 


Mejia, 1994). Books also can be read 


(Ebener et al., 1997). Also, when non- 


aloud by grandparents, older siblings, 


English-speaking parents were coached 


and other family members. 


in communicating and reading to their 
children, practicing in class as well as at 


Parents as Teachers 


home, their children scored significantly 


Parents with little experience reading to 


higher on reading attitude tests (Cer- 


their children may be more comfortable 


vantes et al., 1979). 


starting out with storytelling and writ- 


Librarians can help non-English- 


ing activities (Landerholm et al., 1994). 


speaking parents select native language 


Traditions of oral storytelling can ease a 


books for children and even order new 


parent into language and literacy-build- 


titles based on families’ interests. Cul- 


ing activities. Children and parents can 


turally appropriate community outreach 


create homemade books that transcribe 


will be required to increase the motiva- 


family stories and cultural legends in 


tion of these families to use the library 


their home language (Nathenson-Mejia, 


regularly. 
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Preschool Opportunities 


in early childhood programs (U.S. De- 


Studies that show the advantages of 


partment of Education, 1996). 


quality preschool programs in preparing 


Many Hispanic families cannot afford 


children for school success have signifi- 


private preschools (Schwartz, 1996). Yet 


cance for children whose home language 


even when income is not a barrier, His- 


is not English, such as Hispanics. How- 


panic parents have historically pre- 


ever, only 39 percent of Hispanic 3- to 5- 


ferred family care for their youngest 


year olds, compared with 65 percent of 


children. Nearly half of Hispanic moth- 


Blacks and 57 percent of Whites, enroll 


ers stay home to raise their children, 


. 
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The FLASH Program for Parents with Limited English 


The Families Learning at School & 


English as a second language. 


Home Program (FLASH) is designed 


Evaluations of FLASH are en- 


to assist Florida parents of different 


couraging. Parents showed signifi- 


languages and cultures. Its twin 


cant gains in knowledge about the 


goals are to build children’s literacy 


school and its functions. Parent in- 


skills and get parents more involved 


volvement in school-related activi- 


in their children’s schools. 


ties increased significantly, includ- 


FLASH targets limited-English- 


ing time spent participating in 


proficient Hispanic and Haitian par- 


school activities, volunteering at 


ents and caregivers of students in 


school, and helping children with 


kindergarten through grade 6 in 


homework. FLASH was recognized 


Dade and Broward County Public 


as an Academic Excellence Program 


Schools. It is a joint project between 


in 1995 by the U.S. Department of 


the school districts and Florida In- 


Education’s Office of Bilingual Edu- 


ternational University’s College of 


cation and Minority Language 


Education. 


Affairs, which helped fund the 


FLASH has four main strategies. 


program. 


First, it aims to improve the literacy 




skills of families. Second, it aims to 


Contact: Dr. Delia C. Garcia 


increase their proficiency in English. 


Florida International University 


Third, it gives parents and care- 


Department of Foundations and 


givers specific skills and knowledge 


Professional Studies 


to enable them to play a more active 


(305) 348-2647 


role in their children’s education. 


Ms. Wally Lyshkov 


And fourth, FLASH works to im- 


Assistant Principal 


prove the academic skills of the par- 


Dade County Public Schools 


ents’ children, who are learning 


(305) 385-4255 
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and many who work choose relatives 
over center-based care (Fuller et al., 
1994). In the home, Hispanic parents 
are more likely than White parents to 
regularly teach their children letters, 
numbers, words, songs, and music. They 
are less likely, however, to read or tell 
stories regularly, or visit the library 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1994). 

Many non-English-speaking families 
also live in poverty For most low-income 
children, high-quality preschools build 
up the social, emotional, physical, or 
cognitive skills that may have been un- 
derdeveloped in the home (Schwartz, 
1996). For youngsters with little or no 
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English spoken at home, preschool also 
offers valuable exposure to English 
(Kagan, 1995). 

Some communities are identifying 
these benefits to non-English-speaking 
parents and building bridges between 
families and preschools (Lewis, 1993; 
Blakes-Greenway, 1994). Early child- 
hood professionals can form partner- 
ships with parents, to build on home 
and community strengths and link the 
home language with that of the school 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1998). 

But many early childhood profession- 



als need additional training to address 
the needs of young second-language 
learners (U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Bilingual and Minority Lan- 
guage Affairs, 1998). Training should be 
provided in early literacy development, 
second language acquisition, family and 
community involvement, and diverse 
linguistic and cultural settings. This 
base of skills and knowledge can enable 
early childhood teachers to provide for 
children’s special needs while building 
on their strengths. 

English Language Learners in School 

The National Research Council’s panel 
found that school-age children with lim- 
ited English should learn to understand 
and speak English before learning to 
read in English. Therefore, initial read- 
ing instruction is most effective in a stu- 
dent’s first language. If feasible, teach- 
ers should speak and use books and 
other materials in the student’s first 
language (National Research Council, 
1998). 

Children who can read in any lan- 
guage are readers. There is no need to 
repeat the entire process of reading in- 
struction if a child simply needs to learn 
English. Therefore, a teacher must as- 
sess the student’s reading skills and 
abilities in the primary language, and 
help him or her transfer those abilities 
to reading in English. 

This is more easily accomplished 
if the teacher speaks the child’s 
language. However, a skilled teacher 
who does not understand the child’s 
primary language can still learn much 
about the child’s reading abilities by 
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Toward Universal 
Newborn Screening 

The National Center for Hearing 
Assessment and Management 
(NCHAM) was established in 
1995 at Utah State University to 
promote the earliest possible de- 
tection of hearing loss and the 
best possible techniques for as- 
sisting people with hearing loss. 

With funding from federal, 
state, and private sources, the 
center conducts research, devel- 
ops training materials, provides 
training and technical assistance, 
and disseminates information 
about early identification and 
management of hearing loss. 

Only one in five newborns is 
screened for hearing impairment 
More than 500 hospitals offer 
these screenings, and five states 
operate universal hearing screen- 
ing programs. NCHAM aims to 
maintain momentum toward 
universal newborn hearing 
screening. 



Contact: Karl White 
NCHAM 

Utah State University 
2880 Old Main Hall 
Logan , UT 84322 
(435) 797-3584 
Fax: (435) 797-1448 
nchamhelp@coe. usu.edu 
www. usu.edu / - ncham 



observing him or her reading text 
in that language and by connecting with 
community resources. 

Deaf and Hard-Of-Hearing Children 

Hearing loss occurs in three of every 
1,000 births (Utah State University, 
1999). Even a slight impairment can 
hurt language development and acade- 
mic achievement. This issue is of grow- 
ing concern, as deaf and hard-of-hearing 
babies and toddlers are not consistently 
identified early in life and provided ac- 
cess to language and communication 
(Padden & Ramsey, 1998). Children with 
hearing loss in just one ear are 10 times 
as likely as children with normal hear- 
ing to be held back a grade in school 
(Utah State University, 1999). 

Early Detection 

The average age of identification of 
hearing loss in the United States is 
2 V 2 years, with milder losses at times 
not detected until a child enters school 
(Commission on Education of the Deaf, 
1988). 

The implications are especially signif- 
icant, since language acquisition begins 
at birth and progresses very rapidly 
during the first three years of life. De- 
prived of critical language learning op- 
portunities, many children with uniden- 
tified hearing loss experience disrup- 
tions in social, emotional, cognitive, and 
academic growth. 

Research has shown that identifica- 
tion of hearing loss and appropriate in- 
tervention before a baby is 6 months old 
can significantly improve language and 
cognitive development (University of 
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Colorado, Boulder, 1999). Children who 
are identified with hearing loss this 
young can enter first grade as much as 
one to two years ahead in language, cog- 
nitive, and social skills, compared with 
children identified at a later age (Utah 
State University, 1999). 

The issue is not the ability to learn — 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children have 
as much capacity to read and write as 

Technology can 
play an important 
role in helping 
hearing-impaired 
children learn 
to read. 

their non-deaf peers. Recent research 
has found that one factor contributing 
specifically to reading success is, not 
surprisingly, earlier detection of deaf- 
ness. Early detection leads to earlier 
placement in educational programs that 
offer the best reading instruction for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children (Pad- 
den & Ramsey, 1998). 

A major obstacle faced by children 
with hearing loss is the lack of the 
speech foundation on which reading 
usually rests (Mclnerney et al., 1998). 

The U.S. Department of Education 
has noted in its Deaf Policy Guidance 
letter (1992), “[T]he communication na- 
ture of the disability is inherently 
isolating, with considerable effect 
on the interaction with peers and 
teachers that make up the educational 
process. . . Even the availability of inter- 



preter services in the educational set- 
ting may not address deaf children's 
needs for direct and meaningful commu- 
nication” 

Strategies for Success 

Studies have found that early reading 
strategies can involve learning to match 
sign language to words in print (An- 
drews & Mason, 1986; Withrow, 1989). 
More recent research suggests that, 
while deaf children may focus on visual 
strategies during early reading develop- 
ment, as reading skills develop, they use 
other strategies as well (Padden & Han- 
son, 1999). 

Therefore, children with hearing loss 
may need different kinds of reading 
instruction as their skills develop. This 
may include an emphasis on spelling 
rules and phonological awareness. Deaf 
children can benefit from exposure to 
large amounts of written text to build 
vocabulary and comprehension. 

Technology can also play an impor- 
tant role, through the captioning of 
television programs and videos, com- 
puter-assisted real-time captioning, 
assistive listening devices, and com- 
puter software. 

The skill of teachers in assessing chil- 
dren's strengths and limitations and in 
building individual strategies shapes 
successful reading instruction. This is 
true whether addressing students with 
special needs or turning marginal read- 
ers into good readers. 



Resources for educators and administra- 
tors may be found in Reading Resources, 
Appendix I of this book . 
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Action Steps for Policymakers 



Policymakers can have a great 
impact on the success of schools in 
raising reading achievement for all 
students. 

Policymakers can: 

CD Support colleges and universi- 
ties in revising the reading instruc- 
tion curriculum so that it focuses 
not only on theory but also on prac- 
tical applications of reading develop- 
ment principles. 

CD Ensure that prospective teach- 
ers have balanced instruction that 
provides foundations in a wide 
range of research-based approaches 
to reading. 

CD Require college students prepar- 
ing to be teachers to have extended 
learning experiences in diverse 
classrooms prior to graduation. 

CD Provide the training, support, 
and materials for all teachers in 
kindergarten through third grade to 
become more proficient in reading 
instruction. 

CD Provide incentives for teachers 
to pursue master’s-level training to 
become reading specialists. 

CD Encourage the community to 
support ongoing, intensive, high- 



quality professional development for 
teachers as a way to improve read- 
ing instruction. 

CD Create new avenues through 
which to circulate new research 
findings on reading instruction 
quickly and effectively 

CD Provide teachers with assess- 
ments to gauge reading skills and to 
aid in the design and implementa- 
tion of effective, individualized read- 
ing intervention. 

CD Devise incentives for teacher ed- 
ucation programs to seek national 
accreditation. 

CD Support the effective instruction 
of limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents. Ensure that these students 
have language-appropriate books 
and other materials. 

CD Require college students prepar- 
ing to be teachers to take the time to 
practice research-based techniques 
and to get feedback from master 
teachers. 

CD Develop performance-based as- 
sessments for the initial licensing of 
teachers that require prospective el- 
ementary school teachers to demon- 
strate their ability to teach reading. 
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for Educators 



Action Steps 

Teachers , principals, superinten- 
dents, and other school personnel 
have a direct impact on student 
reading gains. In addition to local 
initiatives, educators and adminis- 
trators can consider the following: 

BO As early as possible, assess each 
child’s developing reading ability 
and determine appropriate 
interventions. 

GO Support high-quality profes- 
sional development for teachers in 
research-based instruction and 
allow sufficient time for teachers to 
coach and support each other. 

BO Seek opportunities to consult 
with knowledgeable and experienced 
reading specialists to discuss school- 
wide strategies for literacy improve- 
ment on an ongoing basis. 

£Q Implement research-based 
strategies to promote a schoolwide 
focus on literacy, including allocat- 
ing extended blocks of time to read- 
ing and writing in the early grades. 

03 Find ways to increase one-on- 
one reading between children and 
adults by recruiting volunteers or 
re-deploying staff members during 
the school day, after school, and dur- 
ing the summer. 



BO Develop relationships with com- 
munity organizations and private 
industry for aid in offering high- 
quality professional development. 

BO Promote independent reading, 
at least 30 minutes a day, by provid- 
ing students and parents with spe- 
cific reading assignments, age-ap- 
propriate reading lists, and home as- 
signments linked to class work that 
involve family members. 

BO Teach children whose first lan- 
guage is not English to read in their 
native language if instructional 
guides, learning materials, and lo- 
cally available proficient teachers 
are available. 

GO Encourage parents to stay in- 
volved in their children’s education. 
Encourage open communication be- 
tween home and school to enhance a 
child’s progress and success. Con- 
sider initiating a specific compact on 
reading between schools and fami- 
lies. 

BO Contact local libraries, literacy 
groups, houses of worship, busi- 
nesses, and community members to 
provide at-risk children with high- 
quality, after-school, and summer 
learning opportunities that support 
and encourage literacy development. 
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any Americans are ener- 
gized by the challenge of 
helping all children learn to 
read. Committed citizens 
and public officials are attacking the 
problem head on, from the nation’s cap- 
ital to statehouses to city halls, from li- 
braries to pizza chains to ballparks. 

Their work is informed by mounting 
research on how to achieve the best re- 
sults. Activities touch on key issues — 
training teachers, reading to children, 
accessing books, and increasing support 
for parents and child care providers. 
There is consensus on the need to touch 
the lives of children who are the hardest 
to reach — those who are the least likely 



to enter school ready to read and the 
most likely to complete third grade as 
poor readers. 

Businesses, nonprofit organizations, 
sports teams, newspapers, and local, 
state, and federal governments are 
sponsoring programs aimed at winning 
the war on illiteracy. Many such pro- 
grams have been profiled as Ideas At 
Work in earlier chapters of this book. 
This chapter spotlights more examples 
of Ideas At Work from a variety of orga- 
nizations taking strategic action to en- 
sure that all children become good read- 
ers. These additional programs are but a 
fraction of the good work being done 
from coast to coast. 
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America Reads 



The U.S. Department of Education’s America Reads Challenge calls on every Ameri- 
can to do what he or she can to help a child become a successful reader. America Reads 
encourages parents and caregivers to read and talk daily to children from infancy 
America Reads advocates research-based college training and high-quality profes- 
sional development for teachers. America Reads also encourages community efforts to 
recruit and train reading tutors to supplement classroom reading instruction. 

America Reads promotes local literacy partnerships between parents, schools, li- 
braries, child care centers, universities, businesses, and nonprofit groups. It also dis- 
seminates reading research and recommends further study. Since its launch in Jan- 
uary 1997, nearly 300 organizations, from libraries and religious groups to schools and 
businesses, have stepped forward to join The President’s Coalition for America Reads. 

America Reads unites schools, libraries, and youth and community groups to spon- 
sor summer and after-school reading programs across the country. In 1999, nearly 2 
million Read*Write*Now! Activity Posters have been distributed, in English and 
Spanish, to enlist parents, grandparents, schools, and communities to help keep chil- 
dren reading during the summer. The Read*Write*Now! Tip Sheet, in English and 
Spanish, offers ideas for starting a community reading program. 

Financial Aid for Tutors 

Through the Federal Work-Study program, more than 22,000 college students at 1,100 
colleges and universities earned financial aid by serving as reading tutors in the 1997- 
98 academic year. Many more participated in the 1998-99 academic year. By 2000, al- 
most all of the 3,300 colleges, universities, and trade schools receiving federal work- 
study funds are expected to have a reading tutor program. 

The Higher Education Act of 1998 included additional funding for the Federal 
Work-Study program that will allow more college students to earn financial aid as 
reading tutors. Schools and community groups can contact their local college or uni- 
versity financial aid office to ask about placements for work-study tutors at virtually 
no cost. 

Contact: America Reads Challenge 

US. Department of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW 

Washington , DC 20202-0107 

(202) 401-8888 

Fax: (202) 401-0596 

americareads@ed.gov 

www.ed.gov / americareads 

To order publications: (877) 4ED-PUBS 
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Corporation for National Service 

The Corporation for National Service (CNS) is a major partner with America Reads. 
AmeriCorps members operate America Reads tutoring programs and recruit and train 
volunteers nationwide. In just five years, AmeriCorps members have taught, tutored, 
and mentored more than 2.2 million children. 

In addition to AmeriCorps, thousands of Americans participate in reading im- 
provement programs through AmeriCorps*VISTA, Senior Corps, Foster Grandpar- 
ents, Seniors In Schools, Retired and Senior Volunteer Program, and Learn and Serve 
America. AmeriCorps members also organize 45,000 community volunteers in ele- 
mentary school reading programs. 

Contact: Jeffrey Gale 
Corporation for National Service 
1201 New York Avenue 
Washington , DC 20525 
(202) 606-5000 , ext 280 
Fax : (202) 565-2789 
jgale@cns.gov 
www.cns.gov 

Training Tutors 

The U.S. Department of Education, the Corporation for National Service, and the Re- 
gional Educational Laboratories provide training to community literacy leaders and 
federal work-study tutors. 

In 1998, the U.S. Department of Education awarded $3 million to communities in 
40 states for ongoing training of 10,000 reading tutors. The $50,000 grants support 
community partnerships that offer high-quality tutor training to community volun- 
teers, such as senior citizens and employees, and to college students who may earn fi- 
nancial aid by serving as reading tutors. Most local partnerships consist of a univer- 
sity, a school, and a community group. 

A 1999 report, So That Every Child Can Read ... America Reads Community Part- 
nerships, was created to share the best practices of these projects. 

Contact: Jana Potter 

Planning and Program Development 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

101 S.W. Main, Suite 500 

Portland, OR 97204-3297 

(503) 275-0120 

Fax: (503) 275-9584 

potterj@NWREL.org 

www. nwrel. org / cevsc / subcontracts.htm 
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Even Start 

Even Start is a federally funded family literacy program. It helps break the cycle of 
poverty and illiteracy by improving educational opportunities for the nation’s low-in- 
come families with young children. Since its modest beginnings in 1989, Even Start 
grew to more than 730 projects by 1998. 

Approximately 40,000 families participate in Even Start projects across the nation. 
More than 90 percent of participating families have incomes substantially below the 
poverty level, and 85 percent of the parents have neither a high school diploma nor a 
GED. Even Start families represent a wide spectrum of racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

Even Start views literacy as a legacy to be passed down through a family The pro- 
ject has three interrelated goals. First, through parenting education, it helps parents 
become full partners in the education of their children. Second, through early child- 
hood education, it assists children in reaching their full potential as learners. Third, 
through adult basic education, it provides literacy training for parents. Each compo- 
nent builds upon the other, creating a composite that is more powerful and enduring 
than any single piece. 

Contact: Patricia McKee 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington , DC 20202-6132 
(202) 260-0826 
Patricia_McKee@ed.gov 

www.ed.gov / offices / OESE! CEP! programs.html 



Action in the States 

State leaders are making great strides to improve reading achievement. Many state 
literacy efforts focus on early care and education, early intervention, and teacher qual- 
ity. States also seek to involve parents and citizens to extend learning time beyond 
the classroom. Iowa and South Carolina are reducing class size in kindergarten 
through third grade for basic skills instruction, particularly in reading. Many are 
placing a premium on applying the most successful, research-based ideas. 

Recently Enacted State Laws 

More than 20 states have enacted reading improvement laws since 1997. (See statute 
summaries in Appendix II.) State timetables for results range from the 1998-99 school 
year through 2004. 

Early Care and Education 

To provide quality early childhood services, Colorado’s Early Education and School 
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Readiness Program funds initiatives to help achieve readiness goals for at-risk chil- 
dren. The funds support accreditation efforts of early childhood care centers and pro- 
fessional development for early childhood teachers and caregivers. Utah, too, is de- 
signing programs for child care centers to work with and train volunteers to create an 
environment that fosters reading growth. South Carolina’s First Steps initiative will 
provide subsidies for child care that prepares children to enter school ready to learn. 

Early Assessment and Intervention 

To ensure that children are reading at grade-level and that schools intervene if they 
are not, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Oklahoma, and Texas — to 
name a few — have enacted legislation to create assessment and intervention programs 
in the early grades. Ohio established a Fourth-Grade Guarantee to require that stu- 
dents read at grade-level before going on to middle school and high school. 

Teacher Quality 

To improve teacher performance, some states, including Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, and Washington, have funded teacher development and credentialing pro- 
grams. California’s Commission on Teacher Credentialing is required to gauge the 
skills and abilities of all reading teachers in the primary grades. In June 1999, Cali- 
fornia launched professonal development institutes to provide reading instruction 
training to 6,000 primary school teachers. 

Also new in 1999, South Carolina’s Governor’s Institute for Reading will offer re- 
search-based professional development to kindergarten through third grade teachers. 
Idaho recently required new teachers to pass an exam based on new literacy stan- 
dards for certification. Idaho also requires kindergarten through eighth-grade teach- 
ers to complete three credits in state-approved reading instruction for recertification 
every five years. 

Parental Involvement 

Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, and other states are encouraging parental involvement 
through programs that teach parents how to help their children in reading. The Texas 
Reading Initiative directs information and resources to parents, in addition to schools 
and communities. 

Extended Learning Time 

A 1999 California initiative offers four hours of instruction per day to children in 
kindergarten through fourth grade when school is not in session, including summer- 
time. Virginia’s Literacy Passport requires students who fail literacy tests to receive 
after-school or summer school instruction. Washington and Ohio sponsor large tutor- 
ing programs that match thousands of trained volunteers with elementary school stu- 
dent who need extra help and encouragement. 
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Statewide Efforts 

Many statewide programs are tackling the challenge of illiteracy in diverse and ere 
ative ways. Here are a few examples from across the nation. 



Delaware 

Delaware Reading Is Fundamental Initiative 

Launched in 1998 by Delaware First Lady Martha S. Carper, the Delaware Reading 
Is Fundamental (RIF) Initiative aims to bring literacy services and free books to 
young children and their families. Supported by the state Department of Education, 
corporations, and foundations, the initiative serves every first-grader in public school 
and every preschool child enrolled in Head Start, Even Start, or the Parents as Teach- 
ers program. Over five years, this statewide, first-in-the-nation project will reach 
about 80,000 children. 

The initiative serves first-graders through RIF's intensive Running Start program. 
Almost 100 percent of 9,000 first-graders met their reading goals as each child read 
(or had read to him or her) 30 books in 12 weeks. The preschool program provides 
reading readiness activities for the classroom and home, read-aloud modeling for par- 
ents and caregivers, and children's books to take home. More than 3,500 children re- 
ceived three new books in 1998. 

A University of Maryland study of the project found an increase in the quality of 
first-grade classroom libraries, in students' motivation to read, in students' reading 
achievement, and in the quality and quantity of home literacy practices (Gambrell, 
1999). 

The second year was launched by Mrs. Carper with community reading rallies, 
reading recognition programs, public service announcements, and other motivational 
events. The First Lady also led the spouses of the nation's governors in a national 
campaign for child literacy for one year. 

Contact: Peggy Dee 

Delaware Department of Education 

Gifted & Talented , Reading , and Service-Learning 

(302) 739-4885 , ext 3110 

Ohio 

OhioReads 

Ohio's Fourth-Grade Guarantee requires all school districts to assess students' read- 
ing skills at the end of first, second, and third grades. If students fail, they are offered 
extra help. Beginning in 2001, fourth-graders who fail in reading will not be promoted. 
Recently, the scope of the challenge was laid bare when 53 percent of all fourth- 
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graders failed the reading section of the state proficiency test. So Governor Bob Taft 
does more than serve as figurehead for the new OhioReads program. He also serves 
as a weekly tutor for a Columbus third-grader. 

Taft has called for a corps of 20,000 volunteer tutors from Ohio businesses, the pub- 
lic sector, service organizations, colleges and universities, senior citizens, parents, and 
the general community. In 1999, the Ohio legislature unanimously supported $25 mil- 
lion for the OhioReads initiative. In addition to tutor recruitment, funds will support 
public school needs, such as professional development for teachers and community 
grants for after-school and summer reading programs. 

The private sector was quick to respond to the governor’s challenge. The Limited, 
a clothing retailer based in Columbus, immediately offered $250,000 to help 400 em- 
ployees tutor kindergarten children in local schools. OhioReads is to be launched in 
September 1999. 

Contact: Holly Harris Banes 
OhioReads 

State Department of Education 
65 South Front Street , Room 810 
Columbus , OH 43215-4183 
(888) OHIOREADS 
www. ohioreads. org 



South Carolina 

First Steps 

South Carolina was one of just 10 states or jurisdictions where fourth-graders showed 
improvements on the NAEP reading assessments between 1994 and 1998. In June 
1999, Governor Jim Hodges secured $20 million from the legislature for South Car- 
olina First Steps, an early childhood program. The program aims for all children to 
enter school healthy and ready to learn. 

“Gov. Hodges’ First Steps initiative is designed to provide children and their par- 
ents with access to high-quality preschool education, parenting education, and family 
literacy programs,” said State School Superintendent Inez Tenenbaum. “It will help 
our students build the academic foundation they need for success.” 

Modeled on North Carolina’s successful Smart Start program, First Steps will be 
community-based: it aims to unite state and local agencies, churches, parents, teach- 
ers, and businesses to identify and address children’s needs. 

Hodges also secured funding to continue to lower class size in primary schools so 
that no kindergarten through third-grade teacher has more than 17 students. The 
governor’s proposal for a new Reading Institute was also approved by the legislature. 
The Institute will research the best ways to teach reading, provide extensive training 
for elementary school reading teachers, and monitor results annually. 
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Hodges is also asking the parents of every South Carolina public school child to 
sign a new “Compact with Our Children” in 1999 and at the beginning of each subse- 
quent school year. This pledge calls for teachers, parents, and students to share the re- 
sponsibility for children’s education and to live up to high standards. Parents pledge 
to: 

• Read to young children. 

•Encourage older children to read to themselves. 

• Provide a quiet, well-lit study area at home. 

• Ensure regular and punctual school attendance. 

• Provide adequate rest, food, and a healthy environment. 

• Support school activities by volunteering, visiting the classroom, and attending 
parent-teacher conferences. 

Contact: Jim Ray, Deputy Superintendent 
Division of District and Community Services 
South Carolina Department of Education 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 734-8492 

Utah 

Utah Reads 

In 1998, Governor Michael Leavitt launched Utah Reads, a literacy campaign to en- 
sure that all Utah students are reading at grade-level by the end of the third grade. 
In March 1999, the legislature approved funds for local school districts to develop per- 
sonalized instruction plans for readers in first through third grades. Funds were also 
approved for community-based literacy efforts. 

Staff development on early literacy success is available to all preschool teachers 
and child care providers. Professional development for elementary school teachers in- 
cludes the use of informal tests to assess and monitor students’ progress in reading. 
Utah Reads is training principals on early literacy issues and research-based class- 
room practices. 

A community volunteer tutoring program is being developed with a link to Utah’s 
Promise. The goal is to have 12,000 struggling readers at or above grade-level by the 
end of third grade. Utah communities are identifying volunteers and training them to 
tutor children in local schools. In some schools, older students tutor younger children. 
Utah Reads provides grants for purchases of new books for tutoring sessions. 

The Utah reading initiative also promotes family involvement. First Lady Jacalyn 
Leavitt leads the “Read to Me” campaign, which aims to help parents understand the 
importance of reading aloud to their children. Public service announcements will be 
broadcast, and a literacy resource kit will be given to parents of newborns. 
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“This is the cornerstone of my budget,” Leavitt said. “I’ve made a decision to make 
literacy one of my highest priorities as governor. Reading is the most fundamental 
skill for success in learning. Literacy is not just a school or government responsibility. 
It starts with parents at home.” 

Contact: Dr. Janice Dole 
Utah Reads 

Utah State Office of Education 
(801) 538-7823 
jdole@usoe.kl2.ut us 
Read to Me 
(877) ALL-READ 

www.governor.state. ut. us Ifirstladyl 



Local Efforts 

Local communities are expanding their efforts to improve children’s reading abilities. 
Popular grassroots initiatives include summer reading programs, book drives, tutor- 
ing sessions, and events featuring professional sports teams. Here are examples of 
local literacy projects. 

Atlanta 

Fast Break for Reading 

The Atlanta Hawks basketball team sponsors Fast Break for Reading, a program now 
in more than 100 schools. Players and dance team members join mascot Harry the 
Hawk at school assemblies to promote reading. Students who complete the program 
win tickets and discount vouchers. In 1998, students collectively read 18,500 books, 
earning 2,600 tickets valued at $92,000. 

Contact: Gena Gatewood 
Fast Break for Reading 
(404) 827-3800 

www.NBA.com / hawks / comm jaff airs, html 

Boston 

ReadBoston 

Nearly 50 percent of Boston’s third-graders do not read at grade-level. Under the lead- 
ership of Mayor Thomas M. Menino and Superintendent Thomas W. Payzant, 
ReadBoston unites families, schools, and the community to help all Boston’s children 
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become able readers by third grade. Support includes research and referral help, 
workshops, financial assistance, reading tutors, and books for children. 

A major thrust of the campaign is to promote more effective reading instruction in 
elementary schools. The Primary Literacy Project’s list of seven essential elements of 
strong reading programs has been formally adopted by the school system. More than 
$7 million in new public and private funding has been allocated to improve reading 
instruction. Reading programs such as Success for All and the Early Learning Liter- 
acy Initiative are being implemented in at least 75 percent of the city’s elementary 
schools. 

The Boston Public Schools is intensifying its efforts to promote literacy in summer 
1999. All second-graders at risk of reading failure are attending month-long summer 
sessions and will receive extra instruction in reading throughout the school year. 

ReadBoston’s focus has expanded to include family involvement. Home visiting pro- 
grams, preschools, community agencies, and schools work with ReadBoston to develop 
practical strategies to engage families in helping their children become ready to read. 
In 1999, more than 6,000 families participate in home reading programs throughout 
the city. Recent community initiatives include giving 250,000 new books to children 
and placing 1,000 volunteers and work-study students in schools and community 
settings. 

Contact: Margaret Williams, Executive Director 

ReadBoston 

43 Hawkins Street 

Boston, MA 02114 

(617) 635-READ or (617) 918-5282 

Fax: (617) 918-5475 

www.cityofboston.com / readboston 

Seattle 

The Stanford Book Fund 

In honor of Seattle’s school superintendent, the late John Henry Stanford, the Seattle 
community rallied to re-supply the school system’s libraries. Organized by the Alliance 
for Education in 1998, the Stanford Book Fund raised $600,000 from more than 2,000 
community and business partners to buy a new book for every child in the public 
school system. This is in addition to $300,000 raised by Stanford himself from private 
donors for new library books. 

The Seattle-based rock group Pearl Jam donated $78,000 from a benefit concert and 
encouraged radio station promotions that raised even more. The Seattle Sonics and 
the Washington State Lottery donated $100 for every three-point shot scored by Son- 
ics guard Hersey Hawkins. Other major donors included Microsoft, The Ackerley 
Group, Boeing, and PEMCO. An anonymous donor gave $100,000. 
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In the spring of 1999, the first delivery of 31,175 books was presented to 100 school 
libraries. Each book bears a special Stanford Book Fund sticker with its namesake’s 
quote; “The most important gift we can give our children is the gift of reading ” More 
books will be delivered throughout the summer. 

Contact: Jacque Coe 
Alliance for Education 
500 Union Street 
Suite 320 

Seattle , WA 98101-2332 
(206) 205-0329 
Fax: (206) 343-0455 
www. alliance4ed. org 



Morgantown, West Virginia 

Energy Express 

Energy Express is a six-week summer reading program that seeks to feed the minds 
and bodies of children in parts of West Virginia. It aims to meet twin challenges: the 
erosion of skills that makes summertime costly for new readers and the nutritional 
decline faced by students accustomed to receiving free meals at school. 

College students are trained to serve as mentors for children in rural, low-income 
communities. Mentors provide free books and exciting learning experiences to keep 
children reading. Activities include shared reading, writing, drawing, and other cre- 
ative arts projects. The mentors also provide two nutritious meals each day, ensuring 
that children can focus on feeding their imaginations. 

Energy Express partners with AmeriCorps to help support the hundreds of West 
Virginia college students who serve as mentors. It focuses on developing strong part- 
nerships at the local level between schools, parents, communities, and state agencies 
and organizations. 

Contact: Ruthellen Phillips 
Energy Express 
West Virginia University 
407 Knapp Hall 
P.O. Box 6031 

Morgantown , WV 26506-6031 
(304) 293-2694 
Fax: (304) 293-7599 
rphillips@wvu.edu 
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Business 



Many diverse businesses are making extraordinary efforts to help more children suc- 
ceed in reading. Here is a sampling of literacy efforts in the private sector. 



Pizza Hut: Tasty Rewards 

Pizza Hut’s BOOK IT! National Reading Incentive Program rewards young readers 
with free pizza, along with recognition buttons, stickers, all-star reader medallions, 
and praise. In its fourteenth year, BOOK IT! enrolls about 22 million students in more 
than 895,000 classrooms in nearly 56,000 elementary schools in all 50 states. In addi- 
tion, Pizza Hut provides free pizzas for any child who completes the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Read*Write*Now! summer activity program, a contribution worth mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Contact: BOOK IT! Program 
P.O.Box 2999 
Wichita, KS 67201 
(800) 426-6548 
www.bookitprogram.com 



Time Warner: It’s Time to Read 

Time Warner’s nonprofit Time to Read is the largest corporate volunteer literacy pro- 
gram in the United States. Five thousand Time Warner employees and community 
members volunteer each week to tutor 20,000 children, adolescents, and adults in 
reading. 

With Time to Read, learners use magazines such as Sports Illustrated for Kids, 
TIME and People to develop lifelong reading and learning strategies that they can use 
in school, on the job, and at home. By making reading interesting and fun, Time to 
Read promotes literacy skills that are relevant to the learners’ lives. More than 1 mil- 
lion volunteer hours are donated annually in 100 cities, at a cost of $175 per learner, 
for sponsor, tutor, learner, and training materials. 

Every division of Time Warner participates in the program. Home Box Office, Time 
Inc., Time Warner Cable, Turner Broadcasting System, Warner Bros., and Warner 
Music Group all sponsor programs in their local communities where employees 
volunteer. 

Contact: Virginia McEnerney 
Time to Read 
Time Warner Inc. 

(212) 484-6404 
Fax: (212) 484-6417 
www.timewarner.com/ttr 
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Scholastic: More Books for Children 

Scholastic Inc. has long supported community literacy programs through book dona- 
tions and a discount book program. At the President’s Summit for America’s Future 
in 1996, Scholastic committed to donating more than 1 million books to national, 
state, and local literacy organizations that support the America Reads Challenge. In 
1998, Scholastic exceeded that goal by donating 1.76 million books to programs such 
as Born to Read, Reach Out and Read, Reading Is Fundamental, Rolling Readers, 
Jumpstart, Toys for Tots, and First Book, among others. 

Through the Sizzling Summer Books program in June 1999, Scholastic distributed 
250,000 free books to students in the District of Columbia. Every public elementary 
school child was allowed to select three age-appropriate Scholastic books for summer 
reading. 

In addition, Scholastic participates in national literacy events such as Read Across 
America Day. Scholastic offers special discounts, challenge grants, and fundraising 
packages to assist literacy programs in becoming more self-sufficient. 

Contact: Karen Proctor 
Scholastic Inc. 

Literacy Initiatives 
(212) 343-6157 
kproctor@scholastic. com 



America’s newspapers are playing a major role in creating a nation of readers. Here 
is an example of what a newspaper can do to help more children learn to read. 

Los Angeles Times: Reading by 9 

The majority of third-graders in Southern California read below grade-level. In 1999, 
The Los Angeles Times announced its five-year Reading by 9 campaign that seeks to 
help 1 million children in the five-county area of greater Los Angeles achieve grade- 
level reading. The Times' extraordinary commitment will involve virtually every divi- 
sion of the company, as well as community, business, civic groups, media partners, and 
literacy groups. The Times estimates it will invest more than $100 million in the 
effort. 

In partnership with the U.S. Department of Education, the Los Angeles Times is 
publishing hundreds of thousands of copies of The Compact for Reading, a guide and 
activity kit to link families and schools to improve student reading gains. The publi- 
cation will be widely distributed at the local and national level in 1999. 

By September 1999, Reading by 9 aims to have 6,000 trained reading tutors and 
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literacy volunteers helping children in schools across Southern California. In the 
1999-2000 school year, the campaign will donate 1 million new books to kindergarten 
through third-grade classrooms. A broadcast and print public service campaign will 
promote the importance of reading. 

As Times Mirror CEO Mark Willes has stated, “Failure to teach our children to read 
is a catastrophe of epic proportions. But it is not inevitable. We can, in fact, teach them 
to read, and to read well, and shame on us if we don’t.” 

Contact: Jan Berk 
Los Angeles Times Reading by 9 
Times Mirror Square 
Los Angeles , CA 90053 
(877) READBY9 
(213) 237-3039 
Readingby9@latimes.com 
www. latimes. com / readingby9 / 



The Nonprofits: 

A Pro-Literacy Tradition 

Hundreds of nonprofit organizations are working throughout the United States to 
help children read well. Nonprofit organizations are providing tutors for children, or- 
ganizing book drives, and assisting teachers and families. Here is a small sample of 
these efforts. 

Association for Library Service to Children 

The Association for Library Service to Children (ALSC), a division of the American Li- 
brary Association, serves children from birth to age 14 and their families and care- 
givers. 

ALSC is a major partner with the U.S. Department of Education’s America Reads 
Challenge in promoting summer reading. ALSC helped create the new 
Read *Write *Now! Activity Poster for kids and Tip Sheet for adults to start a commu- 
nity reading program. Virtually all of America’s 16,000 public libraries have summer 
reading programs. Over the past 20 years, preschoolers have been added to summer 
reading efforts through “Read to Me” programs, where children receive recognition for 
books read to them by parents, older siblings, and caregivers. 

Story hours for preschoolers and school-age children flourish in almost every local 
library. Librarians also offer staff development and training to teachers and child care 
workers. ALSC encourages librarians to form partnerships with schools, museums, 
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Head Start centers, health care providers, churches and synagogues, and other com- 
munity groups. Librarians and community health centers are reaching out to new and 
expectant parents on the importance of reading daily to their child through national 
programs like Born to Read. 

ALSC is also a partner with many public television programs that promote reading 
and literacy. 

Contact: Susan Roman 
Executive Director 

American Library Association I Association for Library Services to Children 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, IL 60611-2795 

(800) 545-2433 , ext. 2162 

Born to Read 

(800) 545-2433 , ext 1398 

www. ala. org / alsc 

Reading Is Fundamental 

Reading Is Fundamental (RIF) is the nation’s largest nonprofit children’s literacy or- 
ganization, serving 3.5 million children annually at 17,000 locations. In recent years, 
RIF’s volunteer corps has grown nearly 10 percent, to 240,000. RIF involves children 
in reading-related activities, encourages families to participate in their children’s ed- 
f ucation, and enables children to select free books. 

RIF partnered with Scholastic Inc. to donate 250,000 books to District of Columbia 
schoolchildren for summer 1999 reading. By 2000, RIF will have placed 200 million 
books in the hands and homes of America’s children. 

Among its many innovative programs, RIF has a partnership with the Mississippi 
State Department of Health called Healthy Start/Smart Start. Rather than using 
candy or tote bags as incentives for immunizations of small children, state health clin- 
ics are distributing books. Every child who is immunized receives a free book, and any 
accompanying siblings are also offered a book. Volunteers read with patients and 
coach parents on the importance of reading. Up to 60,000 poor children could be 
reached annually. 

Contact: Margaret Monsour 
RIF Inc. 

600 Maryland Avenue, 

Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20024 
(877) RIF-READ 
www.rif.org 
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Phi Theta Kappa: Honorable Service 

Phi Theta Kappa, the International Honor Society of the .Two-Year College, has cho- 
sen the America Reads Challenge as its service project for 1998-2000. Phi- Theta 
Kappa has thousands of chapters whose members are working in their communities 
to help all children learn to read. Phi Theta Kappa members serve as tutors, organize 
book drives, and raise funds for literacy organizations. 

For example, Phi Theta Kappans at Tulsa Community College in Oklahoma created 
the Readers and Leaders series at a local elementary school. Tulsa's mayor, local 
celebrities, and athletes read children's stories to emphasize the role that reading had 
played in their successes. The speakers also donated the books to the school library. 
Contact: Jennifer Westbrook 
Director of Chapter Programs 

Phi Theta Kappa Center for Excellence i o ’ 

1625 Eastover Drive 
Jackson , MS 39211 

(800) 946-9995 f ext 532 ‘ • - 

www.ptk.org/sprogram/amreads/amreads_intro.htm 
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Action Steps for Organizations j 



Every member of the community has 
something to offer a child. 
Community groups can: 

G3 Encourage the staff of your or- 
i ganization or the members of your 
group to volunteer as tutors to read 
| with children. Contact literacy pro- 
grams and offer volunteers. Encour- 
age release time to allow staff to 
, meet with students. 

i 

£3 Start an after-school or summer 
' community reading program. Pro- 
vide transportation for children and 
tutors. Offer your organization’s re- 
| sources or building as a safe site in 
| which the program can take place. 

Work with your local school to coor- 
! dinate your efforts. 

£Q Donate children’s books to an 
| early childhood center or parent- 
child play group. Organize members 
| to read to children each week. 

£Q Sponsor trips to the local 
library. Provide transportation or 
escorts. Assist those with special 
transportation needs such as a 
wheelchair lift. 

03 Involve families in local reading 
efforts. Conduct community out- 
reach in stores, clinics, and commu- 
nities of faith. Use the print, radio, 



and TV media. Take information 
about local reading programs into 
the schools. Involve families whose 
children have special needs. 

GO Work with reading specialists 
from your school system, college, 
or library to obtain training. 

Request assistance from your school 
district’s special education office 
for volunteers working with 
students who have learning 
challenges. 

03 Hold an essay or speech contest 
among local children on the topic of 
“How Reading Has Made a Differ- 
ence in My Life/’ Offer a small prize 
related to literacy, such as a refer- 
ence book or a bookstore gift 
certificate. 

G3 Cooperate with other commu- 
nity organizations and school staff 
on reading activities for students. 
Contact other reading programs and 
school staff for guidance. 

03 Find high-quality books for a 
wide age range that reflect the in- 
terests of children in your commu- 
nity. Offer these in the form of book 
lists or donate actual books to your 
local reading program. Offer to sup- 
plement the reading with related 
activities. 
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Action Steps for Universities 



Higher education communities are 
making significant contributions to 
improving child literacy. 

Administrators can: 

CQ Help recruit and train Federal 
Work-Study students, community 
service volunteers, faculty, and staff 
as reading tutors. Increase the per- 
centage of work-study slots that are 
reserved for reading tutors. 

CQ Open classrooms to literacy pro- 
grams when they are not in use. 
Link literacy programs with efforts 
to raise student expectations and 
pathways to college. 

US Sponsor an on-campus summer 
reading program for elementary 
school children. Involve the local 
library. 

Faculty can: 

CQ Develop training materials for 
reading tutors. Offer training to stu- 
dents, community members, and 
families. 

CQ Develop and conduct evalua- 
tions of local reading initiatives, and 
advise others on how to make 
literacy efforts more effective. 

CQ Include tutoring and mentoring 
skills in academic programs involv- 



ing teacher preparation, social ser- 
vice, and human resources. 

CQ Share current research on read- 
ing and mentoring with organizers 
of local reading initiatives. 

Students can: 

CQ Ask your financial aid officer 
how the university plans to institute 
a reading tutor component to the 
Federal Work-Study program by 
2000. Recruit work-study students, 
and staff, faculty, and student volun- 
teers to fill tutoring positions. 

CQ Volunteer to read with or to a 
child at a local school. 

CQ Use student newspapers, radio, 
television stations, campus elec- 
tronic bulletin boards, and other on- 
line information sources to promote 
involvement in America Reads. 

Staff can: 

03 Enlist all staff to read with 
their own children and grandchil- 
dren. Distribute high-quality read- 
ing materials. 

CQ Build bridges to family literacy 
organizations for your staff mem- 
bers to strengthen their literacy 
skills and upgrade their education 
and training. 
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Action Steps 

Employers are significant stakehold- 
ers in the community and have the 
resources to make a real difference in 
the education of children. 

Employers can: 

CO Encourage employees who are 
parents and grandparents to read 
and write with their children and 
grandchildren. 

CO Encourage customers to read 
and write with their children. Set up 
a supervised reading area for chil- 
dren while they wait for their fami- 
lies to shop. Place children’s books 
and children’s magazines in lounge 
areas or waiting rooms. Place word 
games on placemats to encourage 
reading and writing. 

00 Establish a lending library in 
the workplace so employees can take 
books and other reading materials 
home to their children. 

CO Set up high-quality, educational 
preschools and child care centers at 
or near work sites. Set up an educa- 
tional after-school program for your 
employees’ children. Include a well- 
stocked selection of books. 

CO Allow employees to use paid 
time each month to volunteer as 
reading tutors at local schools or 



for Employers 

child care centers. In partnership 
with reading specialists at your local 
school or college, support tutor 
training. Consider adding a multi- 
lingual component to your tutoring 
program. 

CQ Help build coalitions to coordi- 
nate literacy efforts in the private 
sector. Contact your local newspa- 
pers, school districts, and other busi- 
nesses to create district or regional 
efforts. 

03 Provide books, videos, consul- 
tants, and other resources to schools. 
Refurbish school libraries and read- 
ing centers to serve as the center of 
the school’s literacy activities. Help 
schools modernize their teaching 
materials and equipment, including 
those to help children with special 
needs. 

03 Start a community reading pro- 
gram. Provide space at your work- 
place. Provide transportation for 
students and tutors. Encourage your 
employees to volunteer. 

03 Support after-school and sum- 
mer school programs. Often employ- 
ers can play a key role in bringing 
together schools and other commu- 
nity and cultural resources to start 
or expand programs. 
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APPENDIX I 




Preventing Reading Difficulties 
in Young Children 

This landmark 1998 report of the Na- 
tional Research Council synthesizes the 
wealth of research on early reading de- 
velopment. It provides an integrated 
picture of how reading develops and 
how reading instruction should proceed. 
The book includes recommendations for 
practice, as well as recommendations for 
further research. 

Cost: $35.95 

To order: The National Academy Press 

(800)624-6242 

www.nas.edu 

Starting Out Right: r 

A Guide to Promoting Children’s 
Reading Success 

This guide, developed by the National 
Research Council, explains how children 
learn to read and how adults can help 
them. Based on the 1998 National Re- 
search Council report Preventing Read- 
ing Difficulties in Young Children , it 
provides ideas that parents, educators, 
policymakers, and others can use to pre- 
vent reading difficulties in early child- 
hood and the primary grades. 

Cost: $14.95 

To order: The National Academy Press 

(800) 624-6242 

www.nas.edu 



The Compact for Reading 
Guide and School-Home Links Kit 

• The Guide explains how to develop an 
effective compact for reading. A compact 
is a written agreement among families, 
teachers, principals, and students from 
kindergarten through third grade. It de- 
scribes how all partners can help im- 
prove the reading skills of all . chil- 
dren — including those with disabilities 
and with limited English proficiency. 
Tutors and other community members 
can also be partners in a compact for 
reading. 

• The School-Home Links Kit helps im- 
plement local reading compacts. Devel- 
oped by a team of teachers in collabora- 
tion with the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, this kit includes 100 one-page 
reading activities for each grade from 
kindergarten through third. Three to 
four times every week, teachers can 
provide these easy-to-use activities to 
families, which encourages involvement 
in reading activities and support of 
school learning. 

Cost: Free 

To order: U.S. Dept, of Education 
(877) 4ED-PUBS 

www.ed.gov/pubs/CompactforReading/ 
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Read* Write* Now! 


Simple Things You Can Do 


Poster, Tip Sheet and Basic Kit 


To Help All Children Read Well and In- 


• The Read*Write*Now! Activity Poster 


dependently by the End of Third Grade 


has a colorful illustration on the front 


This booklet is a guide that all commu- 


and fun activities for children in kinder- 


nity members can use to help children 


garten through grade six on the back. 


learn to read and become better readers. 


Students may write book reviews for 


It includes a general outline for starting 


publication on America Reads’ Web site. 


a literacy program, with suggestions or- 


Available in English and Spanish. 


ganized according to the type of group. 


Cost: Free 


Cost: Free 


To order: U.S. Dept, of Education 


To order: (877) 4ED-PUBS 


(877) 4ED-PUBS 

• The Read*Write*Now! Tip Sheet for 


www.ed.gov/americareads 


Developing a Community Reading Pro- 


NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card 


gram — for librarians, teachers, camp 


for the Nation 


counselors, and community leaders — of- 


This report presents the results of the 


fers straightforward suggestions for de- 


1998 NAEP national reading assess- 


veloping summer or after- school reading 


ment of fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth- 


programs. Available in English and 


grade students. Performance is indi- 


Spanish. 


cated in terms of average scores on a 


Cost: Free 


0-to-500 scale, and percentages of stu- 


To order: U.S. Dept, of Education 


dents attaining three achievement lev- 


(877) 4ED-PUBS 


els: Basic, Proficient, and Advanced. The 


• The Read*Write*Now! Basic Kit, cre- 


1998 results are compared with those in 


ated by reading experts to develop and 


1994 and 1992. Data for participating 


build language and literacy skills from 


states is included. 


birth through grade 6, includes fun 


Cost: Free 


reading and writing activities, a vocabu- 


To order: (877) 4ED-PUBS 


lary log, and a certificate. 


http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/ 


Cost: Free 

To download: U.S. Dept, of Education 


reading.asp/ 


www. ed.gov/Family/RWN/Activ9 7/ 


Ideas at Work: How to Help Every 
Child Become a Reader 

This directory of more than 100 ideas, 
projects, and programs is the companion 
to Start Early, Finish Strong. It includes 
federal, state, local, private, and non- 
profit efforts. 

Cost: Free 




To order: (877) 4ED-PUBS 
www.ed.gov/pubs/ideasatwork 
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Checkpoints for Progress 
In Reading and Writing: 

For Families and Communities, and 
For Teachers and Learning Partners 

These two booklets provide developmen- 
tal milestones for children from birth 
through grade 12 and explain what 
most children are able to read and write 
within these periods. Written for par- 
ents and community members, and 
teachers and tutors, the booklets outline 
necessary skills, suggest books for each 
age group to read, and offer strategies 
and resources to assist children. 
Cost: Free 

To order: U.S. Dept, of Education 
(877) 4ED-PUBS 
www.ed.gov/americareads/ 

Ready*Set*Read Early Childhood 
Learning Kit 

This kit offers families and caregivers 
ideas on age-appropriate activities that 
help children learn about language. It 
includes a growth chart. Available in 
English and Spanish. 

Cost: Free 

To download: U.S. Dept, of Education 
www.ed.gov/americareads/RSRkit.html 

Young Children in the Arts: 

Making Creative Connections 

This booklet includes developmental 
benchmarks and appropriate arts activi- 
ties for children from birth to age 8. 
Cost: $1.50 

To order: Arts Education Partnership 

(202) 236-8693 

aep@ccsso.org 

http://aep-arts.org/tfadvoc/taskforces/ 

ecreport.html 
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Every Child a Reader 

This innovative series of six-page pam- 
phlets, written for teachers and teacher 
educators, presents summaries of re- 
search-based knowledge from a wide va- 
riety of sources, including the National 
Research Council's Preventing Reading 
Difficulties in Young Children. Effective, 
research-based strategies to implement 
in any classroom are presented in clear, 
concise language. 

Cost: $10 per set 

To order: Center for the Improvement of 

Early Reading Achievement (CIERA) 

(734) 647-6940 

ciera@umich.edu 

www.ciera.org 

Raising a Reader, Raising a Writer 

This brochure for parents lays out sim- 
ple ways to nurture a child into becom- 
ing a successful reader. The piece in- 
cludes the characteristics of good child 
care and classroom settings, and what 
to ask your child's teacher. 

Cost: 50 cents each; 100 copies for $10 
To order: National Association for the 
Education of Young Children 
(800) 424-2460 
resource_sales@naeyc.org 
www.naeyc.org 
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Read With Me: A Guide for Student 


Beginning to Read 


Volunteers Starting Early Childhood 


This article gives an overview of the 


Literacy Programs 


critical role that phonological awareness 


This booklet provides guidelines for 


and word recognition play in teaching 


placing undergraduates as literacy 


beginning reading to children with di- 


volunteers to work with young child- 


verse learning needs. It includes tips for 


ren and is based on the Harvard 


teachers. 


Emerging Literacy Project. The booklet 


Cost: Free 


discusses the role of families and 


To download: www.ldonline.org/ 


communities and includes a sum- 
mary of brain research, a checklist, and 


ld_indepth/reading/ericE565.html 


resources. 


Learning to Read, Reading to Learn 


Cost: Free 


Information Kit 


To. order: (877) 4ED-PUBS 


The kit provides information for parents 


www.ed.gov/pubs/ReadWithMe 


and teachers to help children with 
learning disabilities succeed. It includes 


Helping Your Child Become a Reader 


a resource guide, a list of principles for 


Based on the latest research, this guide 


learning to read, an article from Ameri- 


for families with children from infancy 


can Educator , and a bibliography. 


through age 6 explains how and why to 


Cost: Free 


use language skills— talking, listening, 


To order: U.S. Dept, of Education 


reading, and writing — to help children 


(877) 4ED-PUBS 


grow into readers. It offers ideas for 


www.ed.gov/americareads 


everyday activities to encourage a 




child’s love of reading. 


On the Road to Reading: 


Cost: Free 


A Guide for Community Partners 


To order: U.S. Dept, of Education 


The guide advises community partners 


(202) 219-1556 


on how to become involved in the Amer- 


velma_allen@ed.gov 


ica Reads Challenge. It presents a step- 




by-step process and describes how most 


Read*Write*Now! Tutoring Manual 


children learn to read, how tutors can 


This manual provides the reading tutor 


help young readers, and how community 


with tools and strategies for one-on-one 


partnerships support the progress of 


tutoring of school-age children in grades 


literacy. 


1 to 6. 


Cost: Free 


Cost: Free 


To order: U.S. Dept, of Education 


To order: Hadassah 


(877) 4ED-PUBS 


(212) 303-8042 


www.ed.gov/pubs/RoadtoRead/ \ . 1 


curtis@hadassah.org 




www.ed/gov/americareads 
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Reading Helpers: 

A Guide for Training Tutors 

This manual outlines 36 hours of pre- 
service and inservice training for tutors 
working with children from preschool 
through third grade. Lesson plans, 
handouts, and an extensive resource list 
are included. This manual is used with 
On the Road to Reading. 

Cost: Free * * u ■ ■ 

To order: National Service Resource 
Center 

www.etr-associates.org/NSRC/ 

Where to Find Inexpensive dr Rree 
Children’s Books 

This brochure lists organizations and 
publishers to contact about free books 
and' ideas for holding a community book 
drive. 

Cost: Free * • * 

To download: LEARNS 
www.nwrel.org. learns/re sources/startup/ 
inexpensive.html . r i . 

Even Start: Facilitating Transitions 
to. Kindergarten i 

This report presents promising strate- 
gies for transition to school used by 
Even Start projects. Even Start is a fed- 
eral family literacy program for low-in- 
come children and adults that focuses 
on early childhood educational opportur 
nities. » . C 

Cost: Free t V: . ' 

To order: U.S. Dept, of Education - 
(800) 4ED-PUBS . . . =. 0 » 



@BflD^eOODi©s for Tutoring English 
LaBflg&Bag© Learners 

This brochure lists simple guidelines for 
tutoring students whose home language 
is not English. It includes tips for the 
tutor and links to relevant resources.' 
Cost: Free * 

To download: LEARNS » - , . . 

www.nwrel.org/learns/resources/ 
ell/index. html 

inciydang Yoyr Child ■ 

This booklet for parents with special- 
needs children covers the first eight 
years of life. It includes helpful sugges- 
tions for parents to help them relate to 
their special-needs children and to find 
support services for their children and 
themselves. r- 

Cost: First copy free; $10 each addi- 
tional ■ « V M-n.-.i. . * .... ... ,.» •• 

To order: National Library of Education 
(800) 424-1616 (single copies only) 

(202) 512-1800 (multiple copies) '**• 

* *. * 

ms and learning: * • ■- 
A Guide for Family Visits 

This guide for parents and'teachers of 
children between the ages; of 4 and 12 
shows how museums can inspire, in- 
form, and build skills for both classroom 
and lifelong learning. It is full of helpful 
suggestions for parents and teachers on 
how they can make the most of their 
museum visits for their children. 

Cost: Free 

To order: U.S. Dept. of Education 
(877) 4ED-PUBS 
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Federal Resources for Educational 
Excellence (FREE) 

This on-line directory offers hundreds of 
educational resources supported by 
agencies across the U.S. federal govern- 
ment. Topics include language arts, edu- 
cational technology, math, science, and 
arts. FREE includes extensive links to 
Web sites for children's learning. 

Cost: Free 

To use: U.S. Dept, of Education 
www. ed/gov/free 

International Reading Association 

The International Reading Association 
provides a variety of resources for teach- 
ers, reading specialists, tutors, re- 
searchers, parents, and others concerned 
about literacy. Topics include balanced 
reading instruction, tutoring, assess- 
ment, classroom discussion strategies, 
integrated instruction, motivation for 
reading, and teaching English as a Sec- 
ond Language. 

Cost: Varies by product 

To order: International Reading 

Association 

(302) 731-1600 

www.reading.org/publications 
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Learning Disabilities Online 
(LD Online) 

This Web site offers easy-to-understand 
information and resources on learning 
disabilities, such as dyslexia. It is a ser- 
vice of The Learning Project at WETA- 
TV, in cooperation with the Coordinated 
Campaign on Learning Disabilities. 
Cost: Free 
To use: LD Online 
www.ldonline. org 

U.S. Department of Education 
Publications 

The U.S. Department of Education pub- 
lishes a wealth of information for teach- 
ers, administrators, policymakers, re- 
searchers, parents, students, and others 
oh reading and other educational topics. 
Cost: Free 

To order: U.S. Dept, of Education 
(800) USA-LEARN for guidance 
(877) 4ED-PUBS to order 
www.ed.gov/pubs 

Federal Work-Study Directory 

This is a listing of more than 1,100 in- 
stitutions of higher education that pay 
literacy tutors and mentors through the 
Federal Work-Study program. In 2000, 
every college or university receiving 
work-study funds will offer a reading 
tutor program. 

Cost: Free 

For contact information: Corporation for 
National Service 
(202) 606-5000, ext. 280 
jgale@cns.gov 

For summaries of some programs: 
Federal Work-Study On-line Directory 
www.ed.gov/americareads 
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• The toll-free number for comments or 
questions is (800) USA-LEARN 

or (800) 437-0833 (TTY). 

• The toll-free number for ordering 
publications is (877) 4ED-PUBS 
or (877) 576-7743 (TTY). 

•America Reads staff may be reached 
at (202) 401-8888. The fax number is 
(202) 401-0596. 

• The America Reads Web site is 
www.ed.gov/americareads 

• The America Reads Listserv is a 
forum for interested parties to ask 
questions and discuss best practices 
regarding children and reading. 

To subscribe, send an e-mail to 
lists@lyris. etr. org 
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These are some examples of legislative action being taken by states with regard to read- 
ing for children in grade 3 and under. These examples were compiled primarily 
through the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Intergovernmental and Intera- 
gency Affairs, the Education Commission of the States, and various state education 
agencies. Readers should keep in mind that in reviewing any particular legal questions 
they should consult the underlying state legislation, and that nothing in the following 
summaries of that legislation reflects the position of the U.S. Department of Education 
as to the meaning or effect of any state legislation or legal requirement. 



Arizona 



HB 2130; enacted 5/98 

Requires that beginning in the 2000-2001 school year, school districts that provide ed- 
ucation for kindergarten through third grade shall implement research-based, bah 
anced, comprehensive, language arts instruction, which includes instruction in lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing. The measure allows parents to select the 
method of language arts instruction for their child. The bill also changes teacher cer- 
tification requirements and appropriates $1 million for teacher training, including 
$25,000 toward the development of a statewide reading curriculum. 
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HB 2293; enacted 5/98 

Makes technical changes to existing requirements regarding pupils who do not meet 
the literacy and reading comprehension standards set by the Board of Education by 
providing intensive reading instruction, without instruction in any other subject mat- 
ter, until the pupil can meet set standards. Requires intensive reading instruction for 
pupils who cannot pass an “Arizona Instrument to Measure Standards” test, created 
by the Board of Education. 

SB 1006; enacted 4/99 

Appropriates an additional $6,533,500 in FY 2000 and $7,067,300 in FY 2001 to en- 
hance reading programs for students enrolled in grades kindergarten through third 
grade. 



California 

AB 1086; The Reading Instruction Development Program; enacted 1997 

Extends the multi-faceted California Reading Initiative by establishing two grant pro- 
grams for inservice training in reading instruction, as follows: 1) grants for inservice 
training for certificated employees teaching kindergarten and grades 1 through 3, in- 
clusive, and site administrators, and 2) grants for inservice training for certificated 
employees teaching grades 4 through 8, inclusive, and site administrators. Separate 
applications are required for kindergarten through third grade and grades 4 through 
8. 

AB 1178; enacted 9/96 

Requires the Commission on Teacher Credentialing to develop, adopt, and administer 
a reading instruction competence assessment to measure an individual’s knowledge, 
skill, and ability relative to effective reading instruction. Applies to kindergarten 
through third-grade reading teachers. 

AB 3482; Teacher Reading Instruction Development Program; enacted 7/96 

Enacts The Teacher Reading Instruction Development Program , which would effectu- 
ate legislative intent, expressed in the bill, that each certified teacher of pupils en- 
rolled in kindergarten and grades 1 through 3, inclusive, possess the knowledge and 
skills to effectively teach pupils to read. Enacts The Comprehensive Reading Leader- 
ship Program , which would encourage members of governing boards of school districts 
and teachers to implement comprehensive reading programs for kindergarten through 
third grade. 
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AB 2x; enacted 3/99 

Establishes and provides funding, in the amount of $94 million, for six of Governor 
Davis' initiatives in kindergarten through third grade reading instruction and teacher 
and principal preparation. 

Elementary School Intensive Reading Program. Authorizes local school districts to pro- 
vide multiple, intensive reading opportunities to students in grades kindergarten 
through fourth grade. Instruction is to be offered four hours per day for six continu- 
ous weeks during the summer or when school is not regularly in session (although in- 
struction may also be offered at other times, including before school, after school, on 
Saturdays, and during inter-sessions.) Appropriates $75 million for allocation by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to local school districts. 

Governors Reading Award Program. Establishes awards of up to $5,000 per school 
site, to be distributed by the Secretary of Education based on the number of books 
read per student. Appropriates $2 million to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for this program. 

Public Involvement Reading Campaign. Establishes a reading campaign to promote 
the message that reading is a key to success in life and the responsibility of all Cali- 
fornians. Appropriates $4 million to the Secretary of Education for this campaign. 
Governor's Teacher Scholars Program. Requests that the University of California es- 
tablish a rigorous teacher preparation program for talented students beginning July 
1, 2000, at the UC-Los Angeles and UC-Berkeley campuses. When fully operational, 
the program is expected to serve 400 students — 200 at each campus. Participants will 
receive scholarships equivalent to tuition and campus-based resident fees, be required 
to teach for at least four years in a low-income school, and be required to repay their 
scholarship assistance if they teach for less than four years. Appropriates $500,000 to 
the University of California to develop this program (scholarships are to be funded 
through private donations.) 

Governor s Principal Leadership Institute. Requests the University of California es- 
tablish a rigorous, two-year administrator preparation program for talented students 
beginning July 1, 2000, at the UC-Los Angeles and UC-Berkeley campuses. When fully 
operational, the program is expected to serve 400 students — 200 at each campus. Par- 
ticipants will receive scholarships equivalent to tuition and campus-based resident 
fees, be required to serve for at least four years in a public school, and be required to 
repay their scholarship assistance if they serve for less than four years. Appropriates 
$500,000 to the University of California to develop this program (scholarships are to 
be funded through private donations.) 

California Reading Professional Development Institutes. Requests the University of 
California, California State University, and independent colleges and universities pro- 
vide intensive reading instruction training to kindergarten through third-grade teach- 
ers — or those who supervise beginning reading teachers. The program began in June 
1999 for up to 6,000 participants. Each participant receives a $1,000 stipend. Appro- 
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priates $6 million to the University of California to administer this program and $6 
million to the Superintendent of Public Instruction to fund the stipends. 




HB 1139; Colorado Basic Literacy Act; enacted 5/96 

A kindergarten reading readiness level is established by State Board. State Board will 
identify and approve instruments for assessing kindergarten reading readiness and 
the literacy and reading comprehension level of each pupil in first, second, or third 
grade. No later than the 1998-99 school year, each district must assess on an annual 
basis the reading readiness or literacy and reading comprehension level of each pupil 
enrolled in kindergarten or first, second, or third grade using the state assessment. 
The bill also outlines an individual literacy plan for each student if literacy falls below 
the level established by the state. The General Assembly declares that reading is the 
most important skill to learn in school. 

HB 1296; enacted 1998 

Creates the Early Education and School Readiness Program to provide funding for 
programs that advance coordination of early education and school readiness programs 
at the local level, to help achieve school readiness goals for at-risk children. Grants 
under the program may be used for the following activities: age-appropriate reading 
readiness tutoring, which may include parental education programs to further family 
involvement in reading activities; the purchase of age-appropriate reading readiness 
materials to serve early childhood programs; grants for nonprofit and for-profit early 
childhood and education care centers, and family child care homes to become accred- 
ited; and grants for early childhood teacher or caregiver professional development. 




HB 5657; enacted 5/98 

Requires each local or regional board of education to develop and implement a three- 
year plan to improve the reading skills of students in kindergarten through third 
grade. The plan must be designed to allow all students to attain the standard of read- 
ing competency developed by the Connecticut State Board of Education. Requires the 
Department of Education to provide technical assistance to local boards. 
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Idaho 

HB 176aa; enacted 3/99 

Identifies the Idaho Comprehensive Literacy Plan , adopted in January 1999, as the 
standard for student achievement in reading for grades kindergarten through third 
grade. Requires a kindergarten through third-grade reading assessment at least twice 
annually, with follow-up intervention for students with special needs. Charges the 
State Department of Education with publicizing the results of the assessments by 
school and district. States the Legislature’s intent that textbooks align with the Idaho 
Comprehensive Literacy Plan . 

HB 177aa; enacted 3/99 

Establishes an extended-year reading intervention program for students in kinder- 
garten through third grade who are below grade-level in reading. Provides that the 
costs of the program, including a transportation allowance, will be reimbursed to the 
district by the state (subject to an appropriation.) 

HB 178aa; enacted 3/99 

Establishes a performance-based exam, consistent with the Idaho Comprehensive Lit- 
eracy Plan, which new teachers must pass to be certified to teach in the state. Re- 
quires that kindergarten through eighth grade, special education, and Title I teachers 
and administrators must complete three credits, or the equivalent, in state-approved 
reading instruction to be recertified every five years. Creates opportunities for ex- 
emptions and “testing out” of the instruction. 



Illinois 

HB 2887; Reading Improvement Block Grant Program; enacted 2/98 

Amends the School Code on the Reading Improvement Block Grant Program (105 
ILCS 5/2-3.51). Permits school districts participating in the Reading Improvement 
Block Program to use assessment methods other than the reading portion of the IGAP 
tests to measure student reading skills; provides that districts not demonstrating per- 
formance progress using an approved assessment method shall not be eligible for sub- 
sequent funding until such progress is established. 
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SB 006; Budget Bill; enacted 5/97 

Among other provisions, this bill appropriates money for early intervention programs 
for reading in kindergarten through third grade. Also provides for improving school li- 
braries’ printed material for kindergarten through eighth grade. Part of a two-year 
budget that extends through FY 1998-99. 



HB 743; enacted 4/99 

Provides school districts with resources for kindergarten through third grade early in- 
tervention efforts in basic skills instruction, especially reading. Earmarks funding for 
school districts to reduce class size in kindergarten through third grade to 17 students 
for every one teacher in basic skills instruction. Allows school districts the flexibility 
to use the funding to support reading programs. Requires school districts to notify 
parents at least twice each school year of the reading progress of individual students. 
Parents will also be notified of steps taken to improve students’ reading ability. Ap- 
propriates $100 million over four years for the initiative ($10 million in FY 2000.) 



SB 186; enacted 4/98 

Establishes the Early Literacy Incentive Fund ; provides grants to schools to implement 
reading models, including phonics instruction; requires the State Board to establish an 
application process and the criteria for funding grants; requires applicants to allocate 
matching funds; creates The Collaborative Center for Literacy Development of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky to promote literacy development, including training educators. 



HB 2444; Implementation of Reading Programs; enacted 6/97 

Requires implementation of reading programs at each public elementary school to teach 
students to read at grade-level by the end of the first grade and provides for certain reports. 
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Mississippi 

SB 2944; Reading Sufficiency Program; enacted 1998 

Directs the State Board of Education to develop and implement a comprehensive 
Reading Sufficiency Program of Instruction — specifically designed to enable each stu- 
dent to reach the appropriate grade level of reading skills. Likewise, local school dis- 
tricts will be instructed to devise reading plans, including the following elements: ad- 
ditional in-school instruction time; readiness intervention programs; utilization of re- 
search-based training methodologies; and professional development for teachers and 
administrators. 



New Hampshire 

HB 229; Reading Recovery framing Program; enacted 4/97 

Establishes a Reading Recovery Training Program in the Department of Education to 
provide training to all eligible first-grade teachers. 



SB 055; Fourth-Grade Guarantee; enacted 8/97 

Establishes what has become known as the Fourth-Grade Guarantee to ensure stu- 
dents are reading at least at grade-level before going on to the more demanding rig- 
ors of middle school and then high school. Among other requirements, the Fourth- 
Grade Guarantee includes: assessing each student at the end of first, second, and third 
grade to identify those reading below their grade-level; and providing intervention ser- 
vices following third grade, including intensive summer reading programs, to those 
students who need them. 

HB 1; enacted 3/99 

Involves recruiting, training, and organizing 20,000 tutors to work one-on-one with 
students to enhance their reading and comprehension skills. Creates an 11 member 
OhioReads Council , whose duties include awarding OhioReads grants, evaluating the 
progress of the initiative, and developing a strategic plan to recruit and train volun- 
teers. Five members are appointed by the governor, one of whom must be a reading 
specialist and one of whom must represent an Ohio college of education. H.B. 1 abol- 
ishes the Council on July 1, 2004. 
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Establishes the OhioReads Classroom Reading Grants Program and the Ohio 
Reads Community Reading Grants Program. Establishes the OhioReads Office , within 
the State Department of Education, as the fiscal agent for the classroom and commu- 
nity reading grants. Permits recipients of OhioReads grants to request criminal record 
checks (including fingerprinting) on individuals applying to provide services directly 
to children. Requires the OhioReads Council , in collaboration with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Ohio Board of Regents, to review each university and col- 
lege approved by the State Board to train teachers. Appropriates $25 million for the 
initiative. 



Oklahoma 



HB 2017; Common Education-Literacy Act; enacted 6/97 

Beginning with the 1998-99 school year, schools are required to assess all students en- 
rolled in the first and second grades by multiple ongoing assessments for the acquisi- 
tion of reading skills at that grade-level. Any student who is found not reading at 
grade-level will be given a reading assessment plan designed to enable the student to 
acquire the appropriate reading skill. Students who are on an individual education 
plan, have limited English proficiency, or for whom English is a second language are 
exempted. 

HB 2878; The Reading Sufficiency Act; enacted 6/98 

Requires each district to adopt and annually update a district reading plan that out- 
lines how each site will comply with the Reading Sufficiency Act. Its modifications 
clarify that after-school tutoring does not count toward the 180-school-day-per-year 
requirement, specify the elements of reading instruction to be included in assessment 
plans, and call for a Reading Report Card for each elementary site. 



South Carolina 



HB 3696; enacted 6/99 

Appropriates $3 million in initial funding for the Governor’s Institute of Reading, 
which will focus on the reading skills of students in kindergarten through third grade. 
The Institute will aim to strengthen reading programs statewide by providing exper- 
tise in research and techniques, grants to local schools, and professional development 
for teachers. 
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HB 3620; enacted 6/99 

Provides $20 million for the Governor’s First Steps initiative for improving early child- 
hood development. First Steps would prepare children up to age five for kindergarten 
by providing subsidies to make child care better and more affordable. It would also 
provide grants to involve parents in their children’s education 



HB 001; General Appropriations Act; enacted 1997 

The budget includes $32 million ($7 milion in 1998 and $25 million in 1999) for read- 
ing academies — “schools-within-schools” that focus on reading. Also created was the 
Read to Succeed program for early diagnosis of reading problems in kindergarten 
through second grade. Read to Succeed will be funded through the sale of special au- 
tomobile license plates. 

HB 107; enacted 6/97 

Establishes Texas Education Code 28.006 for reading diagnosis. Among other re- 
quirements, the commissioner shall develop recommendations for school districts for 
administering reading instruments to diagnose student reading proficiency; for train- 
ing educators in administering the reading instruments; and for applying the results 
of the instruments to the instructional program. Also, the commissioner is required to 
adopt a list of diagnostic student reading instruments for which schools may use state 
funds. Each school district shall administer, at the kindergarten through second- 
grade-levels, one of these reading instruments. 



kindergarten and the first grade; provides that school districts make available mater- 
ial to parents to assist in helping their children to master emerging reading skills and 
early reading skills. 

HB 8; enacted 3/99 

Appropriates $250,000 to community-based literacy efforts, $150,000 to volunteer train- 
ing, and $100,000 to the Read to Me education campaign. Governor Leavitt had pro- 
posed $10 million for his literacy initiative, including a plan for mandatory extra class- 





HB 067: Student Assessments of Reading Proficiency; enacted 3/97 

Provides for an assessment of emerging and early reading skills of children entering 
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room time for children not reading up to grade-level. Lawmakers passed a revised pack- 
age. 

HB 312; enacted 3/99 

Commits $5.2 million to local school districts to develop personalized instruction plans 
for readers in first through third grades. 



HB 527; enacted 6/97 

Requires the State Board of Education, in collaboration with the Agency of Human 
Services, to develop a plan for services for early education to ensure that all children 
will read by the end of third grade and directs public schools to offer early reading in- 
struction as well as intervention when necessary 



HB 4001; Appropriations for Virginia Reading Recovery Program; enacted 1998 

Appropriates $141,581 to the Virginia Reading Recovery Program. The Virginia Read- 
ing Recovery Program was enacted in 1994 for those students identified at risk for 
reading failure in elementary schools. The purpose is to develop strategies that pro- 
mote reading and independent learning skills, and better equip teachers to provide 
reading instruction. The funding is for the 1998-2000 biennium. 

HB 1859; Remedial Instructional Programs; enacted 4/97 

Requires students who do not pass the literacy tests to obtain the Literacy Passport to 
participate in summer school or after-school remediation programs; requires School 
Boards to establish remediation program standards committees, consisting of admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents, and the community at large. 

SB 558; Reading Incentive Grants; enacted 3/98 

Establishes the Reading Incentive Grants Program and Fund , to be administered by 
the Board of Education; incentive grants would be awarded on a competitive basis to 
public schools demonstrating low pupil academic performance and be used to support 
successful reading programs, including but not limited to, the Virginia Reading Re- 
covery Program. 
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HB 426; enacted 5/98 

Allows school boards to employ reading specialists for each elementary school; provides 
that funding for such programs will be apportioned as given in the appropriation act. 



Washington 

HB 2909; Effective Reading Programs for Elementary Students; enacted 3/96 

Directs the Ccenter for the Improvement of Student Learning , or its designee, to de- 
velop and implement a process for identifying programs that have been proven to be 
effective using scientifically valid research in teaching elementary students to read. 

SB 2849; enacted in 1998 

Focuses on raising reading scores by requiring school boards to set three-year im- 
provement goals for kindergarten through third grade reading. Plans are mandated 
by 12/15/98, with frequent reports to parents and the media. 

SB 6509; Reading Instruction framing Act; enacted in 1998 

Provides funds for additional reading instruction opportunities that use tutors in the 
summer, during breaks, and during school hours. Provides funds for professional de- 
velopment and instructional material for beginning (kindergarten through second- 
grade) reading programs. Allows schools to apply for staff development, instructional 
material, and tutoring funds, with priority given to schools with low-scoring students. 

SB 5180; enacted 5/99 

Appropriates $8,000,000 in FY 2000 and $8,000,000 in FY 2001 for the existing Wash- 
ington Reading Corps, a volunteer tutoring program. 



West Virginia 



HB 4306; WV Reads; enacted in 1998 

Based on the recommendations of the State Commission on Educational Quality and 
Equity, establishes a new reading grant program: WV READS (Reading Excellence Ac- 
celerates Deserving Students ). WV READS specifically targets kindergarten through 
fourth-grade students who do not perform at a grade-level by prioritizing schools with 
low test scores. County boards, or a community partner with the county board, are re- 
sponsible for submitting the grant application, which will be used to fund both sum- 
mer schools and intensive reading instruction during the regular school year. 
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